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R.a J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1015 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for Amateurs, 

ctacles, Eye- 
lasses, Opera, & 
M —, Glasses, 
c. 


Illustrated Price “a: 
- mailed free to an = 


dress : Mention this paper 
in easumeniing ith us. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
—o— 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 




















A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 


B The ORIGINAL and! BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Thousands of these cases 
% now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 

Warranted to give com- 
@ plete satisfaction or no sale. 

Beware ofa greens infringe- 

ment made 0: 

Send for Illustrated Price 
List to 


JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, O 


Schoo Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books — may 
wisi: to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
Pppertantty of procuring or replenishin, 

brary. Send us memorandum of your 
giv ing dates, condition, ete., 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 
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and we will submit 








We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send us a list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 
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JOHN GOULD, |® 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
And Manufacturer of School A a and 
Gould's Arithmetical Frame, also Lanterns 


for families and Schocils, has | from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Canal 8 


Established 1845. 


W. & LE, GURLEY, Troy, W. Y. 
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Ciivl Engineers’ & Surveyors’ Instruments, 
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a'Suppiles for Civil ‘Engi Paper —— 
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_ Fall illustrated seer ie on alin, 
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SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; See gale at lowest rate for best goods. 
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NEW YORK, 
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2” Sample 


For Fine,Writing, No. 1, 3038, and Ladies, 170. 
294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


For Broad Writing 








Educational Headquarters. 
Silicate Book-Slates. 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth for lead 
or slate pencil, with or without interleaves, un- 

equaled ey we surface, superior erasable quali- 
ties, t durab’ - pe They are light-portable and 
noiseless; made al 


Black Diamond Slating. 


The best Liquid Slating for Walls and 
boards, easily applied. t up in cans of various 
sizes with fu rection for use. 


Blackhoards. 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, 
both ea A “Black Diamond Slating,” the tinest 
made. 


Lapilinum [Stone Cloth. } 


Perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls tightly like a 
Map without injury, 36 and 46 inches wide. 


ivorine Sheets. 


Assorted colors, size 2244x284 in transparent, one 
or both sides, a perfect erasing surface. Sheets cut 
to order any size desired. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
These goods are fully protected_by PATENTs and 
corraioHts in this country and in France, Germany 
and England; received the HIGHEST AWARDS at the 
PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876, and the 
Paris Exposition, 1878. 
nee ete and d Descriptive Catalogue mailed on ap- 

ration. 

. S nd direct to Educational Headquarters of 
EW — SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
91 Fulton St., New York City. 
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ny ed from a basket, 50c. Pretty — 
Cards f United S| - 
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Guromo Credit ‘ards, 8c. Samples, 12 an 
Postpaid aid. by mal ik PUSLISHING CO. Warren, Pe. 
-—~TRY-— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 


—SUPERIOR— 
WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 

Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Board of Education Supplied. 
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are the best and cheapest 
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AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. 
shows position of glasses 
-_ breaking 

glasses; very bandy. 
Saud AIRY Opticians. By mail 


‘Sotenax & MoDOUGALL, 
omerers, 
4 Liverw P lace, N. Y 








OuUNO for Wut iting 


: 
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BOOK oF ANSTRUCTIONS 1 PENS 


for 1.50 at all Stationers, or a’ 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


___Importe rs ‘of Drawing Materials, 


STEEL 


FSTERbRuuK ai 





Leading Numbers: 14, 648, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL Pca CO., 
Worka. Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New York. 


fires SONGS for Families and Schools, 





(Words and Music), 64 pages. 90 Choice So 

Hon B. Smith, Pres. tot ears) Bd. of Bau. 

cation, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. writes: * Your 
book delights me. Ought to be and to be called 
‘Music for Miliions.’’ N.¥. School Jourual 
“ Full of eolid songs of su or merit—just 
such gems as are needed for hourly use in the 
School-room and at all homes. Contains more 
songs of if tits we cent Fa a 

. r J. 

0. “Tpeaheteos: 317 Brosdvas N'Y. — 


BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely - Company, 


aytetion Sue ie eae IS AND ‘SCHOOL 
| MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
pnd nd Bells for Th mete 


HENRY McS. Baltimore, Ma. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public si 
1826. Church Chapel, chook F ire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 


BVUUNECTIE Beaw se. ee 
a site Copper aud Tin tor Charches, 
‘ools, Fire Alarma,Farmas, ete, FULLY 

. WARRANTED, Catalogue cont Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Farker’s Hair Balsam is fine 
warranted to prevent 
move andi 

50c, and $1 dete; h Geller tb Grogs ea mot 


PARKER’S 
GINGER TON| 


A Superlative Health and Strength Res 

If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out 
Overwork, or a mother run down by family or} 

hold duties try Parxer’s Gincer Tonic, 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business may 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do nett 
butuse Parker's Ginger, 
Pg 1 a have Censumption, pepsia, Rhey 
~ qs he Cemplaints, or any facotier of thely 
pte or nerves, ParkER’s G 
Tonic wihewesee. Itis the Greatest Blood Puy 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever 
are wasting away from age, dissipaticy 
any disease or weakness and require a stimulant, 
be Tonic at once; it will invigorate and 
rr up from the first dose but will never intoxic 
has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yo 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger, 
of the best remedial agents im the world, and is 
different from preparations of ginger alone, Send for cir 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 50c. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drogs, 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE, 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting oo has nee 
delightful perfume exceedingly popular. , 
is nothing like it. Insist Epon PiSvin Fun : 
tow CoLoGng and! ook for signature 





































on every bottle. A: 
can supply you, 25 and 75 cent 
LARGE SAVING BUYING 15c. SIZE. 
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Baker, Pratt & Cr 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED*\Y 
“ TRIUMPH ” X¥, 





i 





Dovetailed Desks, I 
And Improved po 
Methods of Seating. Ne 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surfaq 


GLOBES, 


™ ORRERIES, TE 
me LURIANS, MAI 
CHARTS. BLACK 

BOARDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventio 
in School Apparatus { 
every grade of Schot 
Special circulars of the above free on applicat 
Our Mustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages. 
mail for 3B come 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnisheq 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITUI 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 
JUVET TIME CLOBE‘ 
Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrvé. 
Home and Foreign Teacher's Ager C 


correctly in six month by » 
gut how Listhod. 
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THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


Is full of interesting reading for the scholars. 
“The Nutting Party” is illustrated and the 
“Moonlight Sonata” tells of an evening visit of 
Beethoven. ‘‘Genius in Childhood,” Taking a Hint,” 
‘Dryburgh A ” “Only,” ‘Famous Battles,” 
a Traveler w3 Tales, "and “5 erim and oe Corves a 
afrersvan fat are interestr 
more othe Then comes a dialogue quel Ar , 
the school-roomand arecitation. The School-room, 
The Writing Club, The Letter Bow, are full to the 
brim. Then comes some more interesting ings. 


And fnally the “ eat Prizes” po? spony fe 
water colors. he young fi 

this number. they itsworth. Remember itt is 
only 50 cents a year. 





THE brief biography in the last week’s 
JournaL of Prof. Wm. T. Harris wag inter- 
esting to all who have had but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the man or his work. The 
initial T, was omitted by the printer, but all 
know we have but one Harris. 


WHEN Diesterweg, the great German edu- 
cator, undertook to investigate Freebel’s ef- 
fort, it was said by the German teacher, ‘“‘He 
can say all there is to be said about it in six 
lines.” But it has taken many volumes and 
it is not yet all said. The subject of educa- 
tion is a vast one, and yet itis held in light 
esteem, andthe people allow anyone to prac- 
tice it. 





A LARGE number of persons have written 
for the columns of this paper, and we hope 
they will continue to write. There are many 
who have something to say—these we want to 
hear fron as often as possible. We do not 
always publish these articles at once; they 
are laid aside and drawn from as needed. 
But the larger the number of manuscripts 
on hand, the better for our subscribers. 





WE learn from Assistant-Secretary Pratt, 
of the Board of Regents, that it is thought 
best not to have the Regent’s Questions pub- 
lished in the papers. (1). This is pretty late 
in the day to come to such a conclusion. (2). 
It will be the only case we have heard of 
where questions are presented to an educa- 
tional public and yet publication refused. 
England, France, Canada, every State of the 
Union that gives out examination questions, 
all publish except the Board of Regents ! 





Goop teachers give a practical value to 
each study ; the pupil is constantly asking, 
‘‘ What is the good of studying arithmetic 
or geometry or Latin ?” In arithmetic take 
examples that occur in real life ; there are an 
abundance ofthem. Books, clothing, wood, 
coal, food, traveling, houses, lands—people 
in real life are adding and subtracting, mul- 
tiplring and dividing the cost of these. The 
teacher should form problems that embrace 
the circle that the pupil comprehends. 





Ir is a standing request of ours that cata- 
logues, circulars, educational articles in 
newspapers, etc., be sent to us. We are 
here at the center of things and need to know 
what is going on at the circumference. Mark 
the articles, or cut them out and enclose in 
letters, marking the name of paper at the 
foot. True we cannot use all these, but they 
help us; they let us know what you are do- 
ing, and so we do not write educational gen- 
eralities. 





In the school cold weather and vitiated air 
are closely connected. Windows and doors 
are necessarily kept closed and the founda- 
tion for diseases are thus inevitably laid. 
Few school-rooms have means of ventilation; 
those that have cannot be employed until 
nithe room is over-heated. But a room may 
be full of foul air, and cold too. Teachers, 
if you cannot ventilate, talk about ventila- 
tion, and thus educate the public. The boys 
and girls, when men and women, may build 
sanitary school-houses—possibly. 





Ir is said that the success of a paper may 
be judged by the letters it provokes from its 





readers. We find ourselves unable to reply 








to the kind words of our many correspond- 
ents, but they are appreciated nevertheless. 
Let the one who receives but a mere ac- 
knowledgment of the reception of a letter, 
remember that it is want of necessary time 
and strength that compels so short an answer. 
When we do undertake a reply we too fre- 
quently become so interested that we write 
a far longer letterthan we intended. Please 
bear with us, good friends. 





Now is apparent the help that might be 
given to the educational interests of this 
State by a body that represented every teach- 
er of the State, such as we have advocated 
forming forseveral years. We need to know 
who the teachers think best for the office of 
Superintendent of Schools. So long as the 
office is an elective one, so long must the 
teachers attempt to direct public sentiment 
on the right man. Buta rope of sand could 
not be weaker than the bond that now unites 
the teachers. Will the teachers of New 
York State please remember that this is a 
democratic form of government, and apply 
the principle to the State Association. 

THE law of identification appears to stand 
first of all. Man begins as a feeble infant 
dependant on his parents; it requires years 
to make an individual of him. At every 
step he gains freedom ; by growth and de- 
velopment he passes from stage to stage. 
From a mere germ he passes to higher de- 
velopment. He has a power of selection, 
and chooses those things that remove him 
from his dependence on others ; he separates 
himself from others; especially from those 
beneath, but at every step his circle grows 





broader. Life tends towards certain results. 
There are energies at work to reach certain 
ends; and if the operation of these be ex- 


amined in the crystal, the plant and the ani- 
mal, it will be apparent that there is an at- 
tempt to attain completeness by itself. There 
is an effort made to ally itself with higher 
things ; it identifies itself with a higher circle 
at every stage. 





DIFFERENT teachers ask different questions; 
some are concerned wholly about methods ; 


others are looking after principles. Pesta- 
lozzi drew the attention towards the child’s 
intuitions. The German teachers were 
aroused, for a new field was opened. Diest- 


erweg was asked, ‘‘ What are the intuitions 
that shall be addressed ?’ He replied, Let 
us look at the different kinds of intuitions— 
let us enumerate them : 

1. Sense intuitions—not given merely med- 
iately through the senses, but immediately 
or directly by outward objects. 

2. Space, time, number and MOTION intui- 
tions, given (not directly) but mediately 
through the senses. 

3. Moral intuitions, the phenomena of vir- 
tuous life. 

4. Religrous intuitions originating in man, 
whose sentiments relate him to God. 

5. Esthetic intuitions, from the beautiful 
and sublime phenomena in nature and hu- 
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man life—producing artistic representations. 
6. Human intuitions, which relate to the 
noble mutual relations of man (as individu- 
als) in love, faith, friendship, etc. 
7. Social intuitions, which relate to the 
unifying of men in corporations, communi- 
ties and States. 





THE results of the election are coming in 
in the shape of inquiries as to the next Super- 
intendent of Schools for this State. A dem- 
ocratic Legislature means a democratic State 
Superintendent. It is useless to h»pe, as 
some seem to, that a democratic Legislature 
will continue Mr. Gilmour in office. The 
important matter now in hand is to select 
the democrat most capable for that office. 
Prof. James C. Cassety of Albany is sug- 
fiested by several correspondents, and with- 
out question he possesses marked capacity 
for the situation. The only question is, will 
he accept it ? Having just taken charge of 
the Albany Academy, where the salary is 
not much below that paid the State Superin- 
tendent, he will be averse to taking a posi- 
ion which is only certain for three years. 
We hope the views of the School-Commis- 
sioners and\of leading teachers will be ex- 
pressed at once. By active co-vperation a 
good man may be placed at the helm ; by in- 
action an inefficient one will get in himself. 

Iris common to talk about the work of the school 
in making good citizens. The school can aid in 
this work, but the homes of a country, far more 
than its schools, determine the character of its 
citizens. It is in the home that the foundations of 
character are laid.—Gro. MACDONALD. 


+ 


Sex AND WaGeEs.—In the North American Review, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe discusses the old question 
of wages in relation to sex. She makes the usual 
mistake, and talks about the matter sympatheti- 
cally instead of practically. Mrs. A. “ought” to 
be paid, in wages, just what Mr. B. or Mrs. C. will 
do the same work for; beyond that there is abund- 
ant room for charity, but there is no room for jus- 
tice. The claim that men are paid more than 
women for doing the same work and doing it 
just as well, has little foundation in fact. There 
may, here and there, be a man who gets $1,500 as 
school teacher, where the women of the same grade 
who do the same work as well or better, get only 
$1,000; but this is due, not, as Mrs. Howe assumes, 
to the cowardice of trustees who are afraid of the 
man because he can vote, but merely of their 
stupidity in fancying that he does better work. 
The right thing to do is to dismiss such a man and 
put a woman in his place at $1,000. ‘‘No,” says the 
essayist; ‘dismiss him and appoint a woman at 
$1,500.” This proposition arises from the notion 
that employment is a charity; whereas, in fact, 
labor is a commodity, the price of which is 
graduated by the supply, like the price of veget- 
ables. There is only one way in which the wages 
of woman can be increased. This can be realized 
only when women acquire special training; that is, 
when they learn to do some difficult thing which 
the world is obliged to pay for. As long as women 
can do only a few thing, their wages will neces- 
sarily be low—just as the price of wheat is low 
when there is an excess of 100,000,000 bushels, 
When they learn to do many things, and some of 
those things which require assiduous application 
and skill of hand, their wages will rise correspond- 
ingly. But here is another trouble; as a rule, 








women will not acquire special training, because 
they expect to marry. They will not devote two 
or three years of girlhood to learn a trade; they 
prefer to sew on shirts at 20 cents a day, or go 
into a paper-box factory at $2 a week, and take 
their chances for a husband, or, missing him, get 
a living somehow.—Leslies Ill, Newspaper. 
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A change in the theory of education which began 
many years ago, is still in progress. It has only 
partially gone forward ; here and there its effects 
are to be seen. The word school to which the past 
clings so reverently, is misleading: at all events, the 
definition now fixed to it prevents it from yielding 
the results required to-day. 

Froebel labored long upon his idea and finally 
threw over the term infant school or child’s school, 
as inexpressive, and chose the new term child gar- 
den. This marked a stage of progress; for there 
is an idea in Kindergarten that is not in school. 
Education means more than schooling. Education 
is to thake men ; instruction is but one element of 
acomplete manhood. To learna few studies more 
or less is well enough if they contribute to man- 
hood, and not else. 

It was once held that the communication of 
knowledge was the entire function of the school, 
and the teacher was consequently a communicator ; 
accordingly means of the severest kind were ap- 
plied to force the pupil to learn lessons. The teach- 
er’s work was measured by the amount learned. 
He crept unwillingly to school day by day, with a 
stock of undigested knowledge on hand, and was 
forced to accumulate still more. The teacher of 
to-day must have a knowledge of man as man. He 
must look at his pupils, not as mere learners, but 
as beings possessing forces that can be developed. 
The mother is the true teacher ; she attends to the 
wants of her child in order that he may grow ; that 
he may develop his forces in a natural and normal 
manner. There is a need, it would seem, that she 
comprehend physiology. She rightly treats him as 
a being that is profoundly affected by his environ- 
ment—his food, clothes, climate and companions. 

The theory of evolution has a profound bearing 
on education ; it has put new constructions on the 
current views upon the subject. The blind faith in 
the book is steadily giving way ; a new faithis com- 
ing in—in the mode of life, the companionship, the 
access to nature, the sanitary surroundings, the 
dress, the exhibition of the beautiful. the appeal to 
the nobler feelings, the laying up of a stock of deep 
and firm, and broad of perceptions, and above all 
exhibiting a just and sweet character as a model— 
these are immense factors in the work of edu- 
cation. 

It will be a long and tedious task to educate the 
popular mind out of its strong passion for book 
knowledge—here lies the most important task of 
the teacher of to-day. The devotion to lesson- 
learning goes down by tradition from age to age. 
The philosophical teacher can hardly keep his 
hands off, when the time to assign lessons has 
come; ‘‘the next two pages ” has worn a ru‘ in his 
tongue. Already there are signs that indicate the 
dissemination of just ideas in the popular mind and 
a reaction against the superstition of the past. The 
dissemination of knowledge is truly desirable, but 
that is but a small part of education: knowledge 
does not bring virtue; the ignorant are not follow- 
ed by ill-health and suicides, The crowds of immi- 
grants that land on these school-deluged shores 
bring healthy and strong bodies to do the work the 
educated American is not able todo for himself. 
Evidently the body has been undeveloped. 

The ages of superstition, let us hope, have just 
passed, and if there is some darkness visible, let 
us hope it will be scattered by the rays of the ris- 
ing sun of the educational era that is tocome. As 
the chief business of the school has been to fill the 
mind with knowledge it was for along time con- 
tended that women needed no education. Weknow 
the struggle that it has cost to force the public to 
admit woman to an equal place with man in school 
and college. It has been even contended that the 
Bible forbade women to speak in the churches, and 
to this some of the sects adhere to-day. The com- 
mand was not against woman as woman, but 
against the women of 1,800 years ago. Upon wo- 
man rests very heavily the effort to make further 
progress in education. The child must be in her 
care as an infant; in the Kindergarten he still be in 
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her care while a broader platform of perceptin—%—— 
being laid; in the Primary school he still rem ows ™ 
in her care. Froebel has emancipated the gion.” 
from drudging over books to his seventh year. @ Never 
work of carrying the revolution stiJl further diiger this 
ward is still undone; it rests upon the shouldenfiay his 
the teachers of this generation. » an ag 
Man has by no means reached the position he Mot far 
















Pires to. By a justeducation and the proper MMapsbut 
justment of society, man will live longer, be m@ipich bh 
vigorous and happy. The results of our pregimalian § 


form of education do not recommend it to the piparried 
ple. They feel there is something lacking. m wa 
cannot trace the defects, but the teacher can. Thalyt the 
must be a just idea of what education is in pe drea 
mind, and he must proclaim it to the people. @Renefici 
bring about the revolution that is needed will ™ quiet, 
quire time, but it can be accomplisbed. ppeare 

David P. Page, whose name must ever be heli fMissiste¢ 
reverence by American educators, often used (gp insti 
phrase ‘‘Books are but helps; to the machifikent fro 
teacher books are everything.” The school is (ifty cb 
the child; the child is for manhood. Is the schirels. | 
laying the foundation (so to speak) of a physicgmbwith fic 
spiritual, and mental manhood? Is it menfir han¢ 
packing the memory with facts? It may (pod lai 
thought that the people will not allow the changiut thi 
which is suggested. But the resistance is not wiggustom 
them; it is found in the teachers themselves. Thegiometi! 
are those who cannot comprehend good ideas, agilpew cl 
there are those who have no desire to move foierust ¥ 

































ward; but the movement has begun. And thogiisitute 
who live to see the year 1900 will see a differelfars h 
style of teaching from what prevails to-day. and ev 
iF PESTALOZZI. surren 
over W 

JoHN HENRY PESTALOZZI was born on Januargany m 


12, 1746. His father died when he was five yeagmwith 1 
years old. ‘I grew up,” he said, ‘‘ by the side @iihe det 
the best of mothers—as a mother’s child. In shorter.” 

all means and stimulus for the development the at 
manly strength, manly experience, manly ways @™vile & 
thinking and manly practice were wanting to n@™with | 
just in proportion as I needed them by the peculiar came 
ity and weakness of my individual character. @silver 


saw the world only in the narrow confinement « Pes 
my mother’s chamber, and in the equally great coum “ Ep! 
finement of my life in the schoolroom; the real lif@ eines 
of men was as as strange to me as if I did not liva™ cluse 
in the world in which I dwelt. In all games I wag thou; 


the most awkward and most helpless of all mg frst: 


schoolmates, and yet I wished to excel in then Pest 
above the rest. That often gave them occasion t@ iy, | 
laugh atme. One of them gave me the name of™ cond 


‘Wonderful Harry from fool’s town.’ Most ogof t 
them were pleased with my good temper and seri affai 
viceableness, but they knew my one-sideness ani wort 
want of skill, and my thoughtlessness in every {Jj mos 
thing which did not interest me much.” He com@f the. 
plains that his teaching was too much occupied withgg mai 
words and fancies. ‘That went so far,” he said Pest 
“that we imagined in our boyish days that wa cam 
could prepare ourselves by the superficial schoo Eco 
knowledge of the life of Greek and Roman citizens fom mec 
the restricted life of citizens in a Swiss canton. Whenf 38 
Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ appeared, my very unpracticaljg ask 
imagination was seized by this very unpracticalj Tus 
book. I compared the education which I received Flo 
in the corner of my mother’s chamber and in thef for 
school with that which Rousseau demanded for thef nai 
education of his Emile. Home education and thej tru 
public education of all classes seemed to me to bea in 
crippled existence, which could only be cured of the he 
misery of its real position by the lofty ideas of m 
Rosseau. Rosseau’s ideas of freedom awakened in Th 
me a desire to serve the people with greater—j ed 
earnestness. I determined to give up the career of Hj © 
a clergyman, and to study law, which might open Hj & 
to me a sphere of greater usefulness to my coun: th 
try.” A friend of Pestalozzi’s, by name Bluntschli, @ W 
dying at this time, sent for him on his death-bed, @ ) 
and said to him, ‘‘1 am dying and you will be left 
alone. Take care to throw yourself into no line of 


nature and over-confidence. Look out fora quiet 
way of life, and undertake no adventure unless 
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life which may be dangerous to you from your good # * 
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you have by your side a cool-headed man wh? 
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mows men and things, and on whom you may de- 


Never was advice more urgently needed. Shortly 
or this Pestalozzi fell ill; on his recovery he put 
way his books and determined to devote himself 
»an agricultural life. In the north of Switzerland, 
ot far from the town of Brugg and the castle of 
Hapsburg, he purchased some acres of barren land 
hich he called Neuhof. He built a house in the 
talian style better than he could afford. Hencehe 
ied in 1769. The money necessary for the 
arm was advanced by a Zurich house of business. 
but the plan entirely failed. In Pestalozzi’s words, 
he dream of his life, the hope of an important and 
eneficient sphere of labor, which was centered in 
quiet, peaceful domestic circle, had entirely dis- 
ppeared; but his spirit was in no way broken. 
sssisted by his noble-hearted wife he established 
» institute for the poor, to which children were 
ent from Zurich, Berne and Bale. He soon had 
ifty children to look after, chiefly homeless was- 
rels. His idea was to employ them in summer 
ith field work, in winter with spipning and oth- 
x handicrafts. He also attempted to teach them, 
nd laid great stress on their practice in speaking; 
but this plan also failed. The children were unac- 
ustomed to discipline, and came to no good, and 
m_ometimes ran away as soon as they had received 
wmnew clothes. Pestalozzi preferred to share his last 
st with his children rather than to give the in- 
titute up. He ‘lived like a beggar to teach beg- 
gars how men live.” At last money, bread, wood, 
and everything failed, and the scheme had to be 
surrendered. His friends believed that it was all 
over with him, and that they could not help him 
ay more. With his beggar’s staff in his hand, and 
with no human assistance left for him in the world, 
he determined in himself, «‘I will be a schoolmas- 
ter.” He devoted himself to raising others from 
the abyss into which he had himself fallen. His 
wife stood by him in his trouble. He sought refuge 
with Iselin, a Swiss writer of some reputation. He 
came to his house without shoes, having given the 
silver buckles to a beggar on the way 
Pestalozzi’s first work was publsned in Iselin’s 
“Ephemerides.” It was called ‘‘ Die Abendstunden 
tines Einsiedlers” (‘‘The Evening Hvuurs of a Re- 
duse”). It consists of a series of detached 
thoughts on the principles of education. It is the 
frst sketch of the edifice to the erection of which 
Pestalozzi devoted his life. Education in the fam- 
ily, love as the sun of the house, are the necessary 
conditions of all success in education. Knowledge 
(of things and complete serviceableness in the 
erm affairs of life, the absence of mere swallowing of 
n@™ words, childish innocence and belief in God as the 
ry@ most penetrating influence in the life of men and as 
mm the Alphaand Omega of education—such are the 
it] main principles on which he insists. A year later 
id Pestalozzi wrote another work, which speedily be- 
waa came known through the whole of Europe. The 
of Economical Society of Berne gave him their gold 
om medal, Bonstetten invited him to come and work 
elm as a minister, Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian, 
asked him to Vienna, Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, begged him to come and stay with him in 
i Florence. Such in those days was the enthusiasm 
em for new ideas among the rulers of the world. The 
eM name of this new work was ‘‘Leonard and Ger- 
ef trude—a book for the people,” Pestalozzi wrote it 
al™ ina few weeks, without knowing, as he says, what 
ef bewas doing. *‘I felt its value, but only likea 
ff man who feels the worth of happiness in sleep.” 
1 The object of the book was to bring about a better 
rj education for the people, arising out of the true 
{™ condition and the natural circumstances. ‘ This 
1% book,” he says, ‘‘ was my first word to the heart of 
-@ the poor and forsaken in the land. It was my first 
@ word to the mothers of the cuuntry, and to the 
heart that God gave them to be to their families 
what no man on earth can be in their place.” 
Education begins, as in the scheme of Rosseau, 
with the cradle. Gertrude, the wife of the good- 
natured but weak-minded Leonard, is the pattern 
of all mothers. Pestalozzi describes how she man- 
ages her home, brings up and educates her chil- 
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dren. He wishes above everything to instil neces-! 


sary knowledge into children by good elementary 
education. If this could only begin properly an en- 
tirely new race would grow up, independent in 
character, full of insight and cleverness. A people 
thus educated would be able to hold its own against 
oppressors. But elementary teachers were wanting | 
who both could and would educate in this way. | 
There were no seminaries or normal schools where 
such children could be educated. Therefore, 
Pestalozzi said, ‘‘I will put the education of the 
people into the hands of the mothers. I will trans- 
plant it from the school to the house.” But how 
can amother teach what she does not understand ? 
Pestalozzi tried to supply this want of knowledge 
and experience. A mother who follows exactly the 
principles of his book could educate her children as 
well as if she were the pqssessor of all the sciences. 
After the appearance of ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” 
Pestalozzi spent seventeen mere years in Neuhof, 
making thirty years in all. He wrote several books 
and founded a weekly paper called the ‘Schweizer 
Blatt.” At one time he joined the order of the 
Illuminati, but soon left them, because he found 
that they could not be trusted to fulfill their prom- 
ises. But these were troubled times in Europe. By 
the year 1798 the French Revolution had produced 
serious results in Switzerland. An Helvetic Re- 
public has been formed, governed by five directors, 
one of whom was Legrand, a friend of Pestalozzi's. 
He was an old man of eighty, full of enthusiasm 
for the improvement of the people, and he had at 
one time been a friend and co-operator of Oberlin. 
Pestalozzi attached himself with eagerness to the 
doctrines. He determined to be a schoolmaster, 
and was on the point of setting up an establishment 
in Aargan; but on September 9, 1798, Stanz. a town 
on the Lake of Lusrene, was burned by the French. 
The whole canton of Unterwalden was laid waste, 
and anumber of destitute orphans wandered about 
with no roof over their head. Pestalozzi was sent 
by the Directory to be a Father to these orphans. 
He went, accompanied by a housekeeper. In the 
convent of St. Ursula he collected eighty beggar 
children from four to ten years of age. The ‘ac- 
count he gives of their condition is terrible. Some 
were wasted with disease, some full of mistrust, 
others of over-boldness, others crushed by their 
misfortunes; a few children of tenderer nurture 
shrunk from contact with their rough companions. 
There was little ground to work upon, either of 
mind or body. They were very ignorant: scarcely 
one in ten knew the alphabet. Pestalozzi tried to 
combine learning with handiwork. He set children 
to teach children, according to the method after- 
ward introduced by Bell and Lancaster. He had to 
bring discipline to bear upon this untutored mass. 
He saw that it was necessary to imitate the advan- 
tages which domestic education has over public 
education. By the proper employment of love he 
saw the condition of the children alter ‘as winter 
is changed to spring by the action of the sun.” He 
was in the midst of his charge from morning till 
night. ‘Every assistance,” he says, ‘everything 
done for them in their need, all the teaching that 
they have received, came directly from me; my 
hand lay on their hand, my eye rested on their eye. 
My tears flowed with theirs and my smile accom- 
panied theirs. Their food was mine, and their 
drink was mine. I had nothing, no housekeeping, 
no friends, no servants; I had them alone. I slept 
in their midst; I wag the last to go to bed in the 
evening. and the first to rise in the morning. I 
prayed with them, and taught them in bed before 
they went to sleep.” Having thus gained an in- 
fluence over them, he tried to develop the germ of 
their better feelings, He found however that he 
could not rely on words alone, but was obliged to 
use corporal punishment. ‘‘My aim was,” he says 
‘“‘tocarry the simplifying ofall means of teaching so 
far that every common man can easily bring himself 
to teach his children, and to make the school gradu- 
ally superflous for the first elements. I wished to 
bring to perfection the smallest thing that the chil- 
dren learned, to go back in nothing. so that they 
should never forget one word that they had learn- 
ed, or write badly one letter that they written 
well.” Inthe school Pestalozzi hi i 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN THE SCHOOL-ROUM. 


Mr. Henry E. Crocker, of Dedham, Mass., says: 
“Nothing short of a weekly revision of text books 
can make them successful rivals of the newspaper 
press in the educational work of the day. For 
while men plan, and write, and revise, the events of 
each day's history are transmitted from hemis- 
phere to hemisphere on the swift wings of electric 
thought. The newspaper becomes, then the appro- 
priate supplement of the text book, awaking very 
frequently in the minds of the least discerniug pu- 
pils a greater interest in the printed page and often- 
times furnishing the key to a correct understand- 
ing of some hitherto obscure subject. Numerous 
instances might be cited from personal observation 
in public and private schools to prove that the study 
of current events results in a perceptible quicken- 
ing of the intellectual faculties. Inthe gathering 
of data many newspapers have bcen consulted, and 
the pupils have been encouraged to preserve in note 
or scrap books the results of their research. One 
fact must not be overlooked: the children must at 
some time in their future history read the papers. 
In order that they may have a right purpose in doing 
this, so that they shall read for profit, not for mere 
pleasure or the gratifying of their taste for gossip, 
or that which is sensational, a taste for what is 
profitable must be cultivated. The aim of teachers 
and parents should be to interest the children in 
the more helpful and refining reading. 

“It is iar better, undoubtedly, for the boy or girl 
to read the newspapers in the presence of the par- 
ent and teacher, receiving suggestions as to the 
character of the selections made, than to read clan- 
destinely the sensational story papers that find 
their way into schooland home. Better to gain 
some knowledge of the history the world is making 
so rapidly that the press can hardly keep pace with 
it, even if derived from the columns of a paper that 
has now and then a blank expletive, than to have 
the mind filled with worse than senseless stories 
of impossible adventures of equally impossible 
heroes. 
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MIND AND ITS CULTURE. 





(From a lecture delivered before the Orange County Teachers, 
Oct. 21, 1882, by J. H. Thompson, M. D., of Yonkers.) 


The faculty of the mind to retain the knowledge 
it has acquired, is susceptible of almost infinite im- 
provement, if indeed, memory may not be culti- 
vated to a degree little short of perfection. * * 

The teacher’s work is a noble work, worthy of 
the highest intellect, of the holiest skill, the noblest 
indeed, in which man can be engaged. * * * 
It is his functions to mould the affections, to 
develop the powers of the mind, to influence the 
moral sentiments in relation to the precious trust 
committed into his hands; and thus to promote or 
blast the happiness and welfare of mankind for 
time and eternity. * * , 

It is not to be doubted that in good schools and 
efficient teachers are centered the hi,hest interests 
affecting society and the race. From them ema- 
nate the glory of the present and the hope of the 
millions who are tobe born. * * The children 
of to-day are to be the rulers, the statesmen, the 
poets, the authors, the fathers and mothers of the 
future. Their character, well-doing, well-being 
and influence depend upon their proper intellectual 
and moral education. * * It is the peculiar 
province of education to unfold and develop all the 
faculties of the mind in such a manner as to secure 
the greatest attainable amount of happiness and 
well-being to the individual as well as to the society 
of which he forms a constituent part. 
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A TEACHER who has no conviction is like a ship 
without a rudder. Every true man will seek to 
have convictions, and, having them, will make 
them the basis of his daily conduct. He will follow 
Horace Bushnell’s rule: ** Never swerve in conduct 
from your honest convictions. Decide because you 
see reasons for decision; and then act because you 





have decided. Let your action follow the guidance 


himself acquired ; 
that intimate knowledge of ‘dren's savers of your judgment; and if between them both you 


which no man ever possessed 
—* EpucaTionaL THovGuts,” by Oscar Bro 
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STIMULATING QUESTIONS. 





can be given out by the teacher on Monday; the 


(These 
answers are to be putinan “ Answer Box,”’ signed by the pu- 


pils; on Friday afternoon this box will be opened and the 
read. If the pupils cannot give the answers 
either give it or let it stand over another week.] 

1. Why isa pole with spiral stripes of red and 
white the sign of a barber’s shop ? 

In ancient times barbers performed surgical 
operations; bleeding was done by them. To assist 
the flow of blood the patient grasped a pole or stick, 
and the barber put out this stick with a tape 
around it (for this was used to tie the patient’s arm) 
asa sign of his business. At length, instead of 
having the identical stick or pole used by the 
patient, a pole was painted in imitation of the real 
poleand tape. There was a law that required a 
pole to be used in England, but it said the colors 
were to be blue and white. 

2. Why do the trees of an orchard lean to the 
east ? 

The great heat of the equator causes the hot air 
to rise; its place is taken by a cold wind coming in 

from the north and south poles, the hot air goes to 
the poles to take the place of the cold air. Let us 
follow the hot air that comes north; as it has 
the velocity of the earth at the equator as it comes 
to places where the earth is moving slower it moves 
ahead, and so, instead of being a south wind, it is a 
south-west wind. (A man who jumps off a wagon 
in motion, is moving faster than the earth on which 
he strikes, and so pitches forward with the motion 
he obtained from the wagon; se with the winds that 
come up from the equator), This wind becomes 
cooler and descends to the earth about the latitude 
of 30. This becomes a south-west wind and in 
higher latitudes like our own a west wind, and this 
blows very steadily; hence the position of the 
trees. 

3. What is the derivation of A. 1? 

There is a Marine Insurance Company in England 
called Lloyd’s. This uses the mark A.1. A refers 
to the hull of the ship and is the highest mark. E 
and I denote an inferior class of ships. The figure 
1 refers to the anchors, cables, etc. So that A. 1 
after a ship means that the hull and cables, etc., 
are first-class. It now means anything of good 
quality. 

4, Why is a school called an academy ? 

The name of the grove where Plato taught phil- 
osophy was Academe, after the owner. 

5. Why are agates so called ? 

In the river Achates stones of a peculiar red color 
with layers of white, were found and [named after 
the river. The word has changed in form. 

6. Why was Alabama so called ? 

The word Alabama is an Indian sentence mean- 
ing ‘‘ Here we Rest.” 
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THE GRUBE METHOD. 


(Notes of an illustrated class lesson before the Conn. State 
Teachers’ Association, Oct., 1882, by Miss M. Pinney. ed 
to show how beginners are taught numbers as far as five. A 
blackboard was on the stage, and a table upon which were 
grouped various articles, shells, pennies, etc., to used as 

ight children stood with their teacher 





counters. A c of e 


around the table.) 

‘Show me one finger.” (The pupils held up one 
finger.) ‘‘Show me two fingers.” (Two fingers 
were held up separately.) ‘Show me one two of 
fingers.” (Two fingers were held up close together.) 
“‘Show me two twos of fingers.” (Two fingers close 
together on each hand were held up.) ‘‘Show me 
three ones of fingers.” (Three fingers were held up 
separately.) ‘*How do you know there are three 
ones of fingers?” ‘‘ Because they are separate.” 
‘*Show me one three of fingers.” (Three fingers 
were held up close together.) ‘‘Show me two threes 
of fingers.” (Three fingers close together upon each 


were held up.) ‘‘ What is another name for this 
number?” ‘Two twos of fingers.” ‘‘Show me 
one three and one one of fingers.” (Three fingers 
close together and one alone were held up.) 

** Now tell me what I hold up.” (The teacher, 
taking from the various articles upon the table 
before her, held up in rapid succession such com- 
binations as elicited the following answers.) ‘‘ One 
shell and one shell; two ones of shells.” ‘‘One 
three of stones.” ‘‘Two twos of buttons; two 
couples of buttons.” ‘‘One one of apples.” ‘‘One 
three and one one of blocks.” ‘Four ones of 
cents.” ‘‘One pin, and one pin, and one pin; 
three ones of pins.” ‘‘One four of nuts.” ‘‘One 
two and one one of blocks, etc.” 

**Lucy, point to four ones of counters.” ‘‘Freddy, 
point to one three of counters,” ‘‘Willie, point to 
one two and one one of counters.” ‘‘Minnie, point 
to three twos of counters, éte.” d 

‘Clara, take two twos of shells.” (Child placed 
two shells close together before her, then two more 
shells close together before them.) ‘‘Grace, take 
four ones of buttons.” (Child placed four buttons 
in a vertical line with a space between each one.) 
‘Mary, take one three and one one of apples.” 
(Child placed three apples closely together in a 
horizontal line, then one more apple beneath the 
three.) ‘‘ Eddie, take one four of blocks.” (Child 
placed four blocks closely together in horizontal 
line, etc.) 

The teacher, then taking some object, rapped 
with it underneath the table. The childred listen- 
ing, stated the number of knocks, thus:—‘‘ One 
knock, and one knock; two ones of knocks.” ‘‘Two 
twos of knocks; two couples of knocks.” ‘Three 
ones of knocks.” ‘‘One four of knocks.” ‘One 
three and one two of knocks, etc.” 

The teacher, then stepped to the blackboard and 
with colored crayon made the several combinations, 
The scholars in concert giving the number, thus :— 
‘‘One mark, and one mark, and one mark, and one 
mark; four ones of marks.” ‘‘One three of stars.” 
“One four and one one of dots.” ‘Two twos of 
crosses; two couples of crosses.” ‘One two and 
one one of circles, etc.” 

The teacher then asked, using abstract numbers, 
all combinations and separations, as:—‘‘Two and 
one are how many?” “One three and one two are 
how many?” ‘Two ones are how many?” ‘One 
four and one one are how many?” ‘Two couples 
are how many ?” ‘One two and one one are how 
many?” ‘‘Two away from four, leaves how many ?” 
“One away from two twos, leaves how many ?” 
“Two ones away from three, leaves how many ?” 
‘Four ones less two are how many ?” ‘‘Four from 
four, leaves how many?” “One and one from 
three, leaves how many, etc ?” 

The teacher then asked, using concrete numbers, 
the several combinations and separations, as:— 
“If you had two apples and your mother gave 
you one more, how many apples would you then 
have?” The children answered in turn, using a 
complete sentence; ““‘Then I would have three 
apples.” “If you had four cents and spent one 
and lost one, how many cents would you have 
left ?” “Then I would have two cents left.” ‘‘If 
you had a couple of chestnuts and found one more, 
how many chestnuts would you then have ?” ‘‘Then 
I would have three chestnuts.” ‘If you had three 
kittens and one died, and one ran away, how many 
kittens would you have left?” ‘Then I would have 
one kitten left, etc.” 

The teacher then said, Now, ast me something.” 
Freddy asked, “If your mother gave you four 
apples, and you ate one, and gave one away, how 
many apples would you have left?” Instead o 

replying, the teacher asked the childern to tell her 
the answer in a whisper. Hands went up, and the 
teacher asking one or two children privately, pro- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘Then I would have two apples 
left.” Lucy asked, ‘‘If you had three cents and 
ou went down to the store and spent two cents 





hand were held up.) *‘ Show me four ones of fingers.” 
(Four fingers were held up separately.) ‘Count 
them.” ‘One finger, and one finger, and one 
‘How many ones?” 
“Four ones.” ‘‘Four ones of what?” *Four 
ones of fingers.” ‘‘ Show me two couples of fingers.” 


or candy, how many cents Would you have left.” 
The teacher in asked the pupils and they in- 
formed her. “Then I would have one cent left.” <A 
very small boy asked, ‘If you had two slate pen- 
cils and you lost one, and broke one, how many 
pencils would you have left?” and receiving the 


For the ScHOOL JOUENAL. ae 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 


After the pupil has clearly fixed in his mind the 
different classes of words, he may have daily occy. 
pation in classifying. I have usually given wor 
classifying work to scholars a year before the 
grammar is put into their hands atleast. My plan 
is to put on the blackboard a simple ruling like this. 


N. | P. | V. | Adj. | Ad. | Prep. | Con. | Int. | Part, 


I tell the pupils to rule a sheet of foolscap at a 
time, and then cut it up properly into strips with a 
pair of scissers. (I keepa pair of scissors and a 
bottle of mucilage always on my desk.) They are 
then kept ready in a box in the pupil’s desk. I as. 
sign ten sentences at a time, beginning with the 
very simple,and they classify them and put them in 
envelopes or pin them together. The sentence is 
put at the top; name of pupil and date are also put 
atthe bottom right hand. These are examined by 
pupils in the grammar class. Ten sentences are 
given per week through the entire year. It is an 
exercise in classification, in penmanship and in 
spelling, and also in neatness of arrangement; this 
last is important. 

Take the sentence ‘‘ Language was given us that 
we may say pleasant things to each other,” : 


























_N. |_P. | V. | Adj. | Ad |Prep.|Con. | Mt. | Part. 
Lan- | us was | pleas- to — 
guage. we given| ant 
hings may | each | 
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I have a place for participles because we shall 
have such sentences as ‘‘ Leaping from the moun- 
tain comes the merry fountain.” Ido not discuss 
knotty points, the simple object being to teach clas- 
sification. ButIdo let them understand that a 
word may fill two offices at one time. I say, ‘I 
am aman; I am a teacher too; I may be a minister 
or a sheriff.” Soa word may be an adjective anda 
noun at thesame time. 

Care should be takentin selecting sentences ; I avoid 
complex sentences. The effort is to turn their at- 
tention to the fact that words in sentences are 
capable of classification. Nor is this work made 
into a study by itself; it is given to fill up time that 
would otherwise be wasted. 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOL. 


By Anna JoHNSON, New York. 

Boards one-half an inch in thickness and six and 
one-half inches square may be ruled with vertical 
and horizontal lines one-half an inch apart. Holes 
may be bored, where the lines intersect, large 
enough to hold shoe pegs. , 

The children may fill one row with pegs and count 
them ; then two rows, and so on, as they are able to 
count. They may arrange them in columns of 
twos, all over the board, leaving a vacant row be- 
tween, and learn to count them rapidly; then in 
threes, fours, etc. They may begin with one peg 
and arrange all the rest in twos, which will give 
the odd numbers; then leaving the one at the top, 
arrange in threes; then two at the top, leaving the 
threes as before. They may be thus taught to make 
their own addition tables and copy with the ap- 
proximate signs plus (+) and equals (=) on their 
slates. The teacher may write it on the board as 
the children place their pegs, they stating each time 
what she is to write. After each addition table the 
substraction table may be made by taking the same 
number away each time. Ten times the number 
added is sufficiently far to go in any of the tables, 
When the children understand the method, they 
may make the tables without the teacher’s aid, she 
merely stating what table they are to make. By 
glancing over the boards and slates the teacher can 
readily see whether they are correct. 

Little practical examples may be given, and the 
work done on the board with the pegs. For exam- 
ple; ‘‘ A boy saved three pennies one day, two pen- 
nies the next, and five pennies the next; how many 





answer, ‘No slate pencils left,” the teacher 





(Iwo fingers close together upon each hand_ were 


y dismissed the group. 


did he save altogether?” They may place three 
pegs on one row, two pegs on the next, and five 
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son the next; then state three pegs (or they 
7 call them pennies) and two pennies are five 
nies and five pennies are ten pennies. Then it 
sy be continued into a subtraction example; as, 
spent one penny, (one peg may be taken up and 
,ced on the other side of the board), then he spent 
9 more pennies, (two pegs may be placed on the 
yer side below the other one) how many pennies 
jhe left? How many did he spend? They can 
~dily find both answers, as they are right before 

.m. Another kind of an example may be given: 

4 man planted five trees in a-row, and three 

»ws; how many trees were planted?” Let them 
magine the pegs are trees, and place them as di- 

ed, then count and tell how many trees. Or, 

There were four soldiers in a row, and there were 

7 rows; how many soldiers were there. Five 
jdiers were shot; how many were left ?” 

In number lessons, children need the objects con- 

antly before them for at least one or two years; and 

er that they should occasionally be used, espec- 
y in teaching new principles. The understand- 
yg of all their future work depends upon their cor- 
tconception of the value of numbers. If they 

p not see the results with objects they cannot form 
ny right idea of what they are doing. Therefore 
he constant use of objects is indispensable, and 
pe greater the variety the better, as it holds their 
sterest, and consequently their attention. 

Fractions may be taught to a limited extent by 
he use Of pegs and blocks. Have the children 
place two pegs on one side of the board and two on 
he same row at the other side, and ask how many 
here are together. Lead them to see that two is 
me-half of four; illustrate in various ways and 
ith various things. Then they may place three 
m each side below the other, and find that three is 
me-half of six, etc., as faras ten. They may re- 
rite two and two are four, one-half of four is two; 
bree and three are six, one-half of six is three, etc. 
hey may learn fourths in the same way, and find 

how many fourths in a half; then thirds, and 
ninths, and find how many ninths in a third. 

Multiplication tables may be made on the boards 

with pegs. They may place two pegs, below place 
vomore. Ask how many times they placed two 
pgs. How many twoshavethey? How many are 


two twos? Then place two more and question in 
same way, and have them recite, one two is two, 
two twos are four, etc 


FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


The Grube (pronounced ‘‘ Gru-ba”) method is an 
advance upon the method usually employed. The 
usual method is to teach a child to add, then to 
subtract, then to multiply, then to divide. When 
he has learned these operations he has examples 
given, and he stops and says “‘that is an examplein 
addition,” or ‘‘ that requires subtraction,” or ‘‘ now 
I must multiply,” or ‘‘ this can be done by division.’ 
The Grube method considers that numbers can 
only be united and separated ; the former is Addition; 
the latter Subtraction. (If the numbers to be united 
are equal we have a special kind of Addition call- 
ed Multiplication; if the number is to be separated 
into equal parts, we have a special kind of Sub- 
traction and call it Division.) 

The Grube method does not propose as its chief 
end to teach the pupil a certain little knack of 
handling numbers; it proposes first to cultivate 
the power of knowing, and also habits of rapid cal- 
culation. Now, the power of reasoning is of slow 
growth; the power of retention is in full blossom, 
and hence the teacher is very apt to substitute one 
for the other to the great damage of the pupil. 

The Grube method avoids using the technical 
phrases ‘‘subtract,” ‘‘ multiply,” but allows the 
child to use its own terms to express its ideas. 
Many a child can talk intelligently about things, 
about numbers of things, as three apples, four ants, 
seven men, and yet know nothing of what is meant 
by the figures 3, 4, 7. The teacher who thinks 
more upon the science of education cannot under- 
stand this problem. She does not see that figures 
form an arithmetical language—they are signs that 
tepresent perception. To demand that the signs be 





doing an unpardonable wrong toa child, for the 
teacher should know better. 
The first steps in number are to find out the 
child’s knowledge; (2) to extend this knowledge in 
the same way the child acquired what it already 
knew. 
It is supposed that the child is five or six years of 
age. The class must not be too large; better divide 
a class of thirty into three sections and gather 
each section around you, for the lesson must be 
short; ten minutes is long enough. You stand by 
a table, with a blackboard near by. On the table 
gather in baskets, or boxes, or trays, a half-dozen 
different articles, pebbles, pieces of crayon, blocks, 
beans, pennies, marbles, shells, etc. 

LESSONS ON ONE. 
(The teacher holds up a finger) ‘‘Bring me so 
many blocks,” ‘*Show me so many shells,” ‘‘ Take 
up so many beans.” (Now she takes a pebble in her 
hand) ‘‘ How many pebbles have I?” ‘**How many 
noses has Henry? Jane?” ‘Here is one block in 
my hand—how many will I have if I give it to 
Henry ?” ‘‘WhenI say one bean, put one before 
you—one bean, one bean, one bean, one bean, one 
bean. Right. Now when I say take away one 
bean, do so,—Take away one bean. take away one 
bean, take away one beun, take away one bean, 
take away one bean. How many are left ?” 

The above are but a part of the exercises that can 
be made out of one. The teacher does not give the 
figure. She is dealing with the oral (word) sign of 
number. The children are using the senses of sight, 
touch and hearing. They are learning what the 
oral sign ONE means. The first years of a child's 
life are spent in learning to understand and apply 
signs to its perceptions. It will be objected that 
this is very slow, and this is admitted, but ideas 
grow slowly. The memory is active, and will take 
care of itself; to develop the reason is the work «f 
time, and we may add of a master. You cannot 
force the growth of ideas; you may crowd in the 
signs of ideas, and bunglers are doing this all of the 
time all over the country. These suggestions are 
for the purpose of proposing a better way. 

The Grube method is intended to develop ideas of 
number in the way in which they naturally develop 
in the child—only it proposes to facilitate acquire- 
ment of the use of the signs of number in a sys- 
tematic and scientific manner. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 








Nov. 15.—In Egypt a witness says that he gave 
the order to fire Alexandria, because he had been 
ordered to do so by Arabi Pasha; also, that he was 
ordered to kill the Khedive.—In Canada the de- 
mand for free canals is beginning to be heard.— 
Patrick Joyce, one of the Irish murderers, has been 
found guilty.—The Emperor William asks for the 
removal of taxes on the poor.—From Panomee 
coin reportsof massacre, cannibalism among the Jue- 
neta Indian on the Puntamago River, of Colombia. 
—The Chinese minister is visiting locomotive works 
in Philadelphia. 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Gladstone says that a convention 
will be concluded with Egypt, modeled on that con- 
cluded with France after the Battle of Waterloo. 
(What was that ?)—B. F. Bigelow, late receiving 
teller of the National Bank of the Republic, has 
been indicted for embezzlement. (What is that ?)— 
Typhoid fever prevails to an alarming extent at 
Providence, R. I.—The arrivals of immigrants at 
Castle Garden are unusually large. 

Nov. 17.—An electric storm, the severest known 
for several years, put a stop to telegraphing and 
telephoning for several hours.—A reception was 
given Mrs. John Brown, wife of John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry fame, on Wednesday morning,in the 
Kansas Senate Chamber.—Receut returns give the 
Italian population at 28,951,374, a gain in ten years 
of nearly four millions.—A bust of Robert Burns 
will shortly be placed in the poct’s corner of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Nov. 18.—Navigation at Quebec is closed. (Why !) 
—The owners of threeof the principal blocks on 
Main street, Worcester, have been arrested for rent- 





learned without a clear idea attached to each is 


ing rooms for gambling purposes. 


Nov. 19.—The works of the Channel tunnel are 
said to have extended 3} miles. (What is this ¢) 
Nov. 21—The saluting by the British troops of 
the sacred carpet destined for Mecca, has given 
umbrage to religious people in England and Ireland. 
—A little girl of Glendale, Mo., has received a pass 
good for life, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. She 
saw two trains approaching each other on a curve, 
and stopped one by frantically waving her apron, 
thus averting a disaster. 
Nov. 22.—Three hundred and seventy soldiers, 
sailors and marines were decorated at Windsor, by 
the Queen. (What is this?)—The remains of the 
Tuileries in Paris, France, are to be sold at public 
auction. (What are these !)—Admiral Seymour and 
General Wolseley are to be made peersin recogni- 
tion of their services. (What are these /)—The steam- 
er Wearmouth from Quebec, was wrecked on Magda- 
len Island, Gulf of St. Lawrence, with a loss of six- 
teen lives,—A very conspicuouu sun spot has been 
seen at the Harvard Observatory.—Thurlow Weed, 
the politician and journalist, is dead. 

eet “i 8 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





There is a weekly sale of toads in Paris, which 
are brought in casks filled with damp moss. One 
hundred good toads are worth from $15 to $17. 
They are bought for gardens, to destroy insects. 

A St. Louis physician says that from the gum 
exuded by the linden a deadly poison is made. A 
cat inoculated with it died in eighteen seconds. The 
doctor thinks that a pin scratch touched with it 
would kill a man in less than two minutes. It is 
an antidote for morphine poisoning, but must be 
very largely diluted. It is from the linden that 
most of our wooden toothpicks are made. 

In Alaska, northwest of Behring’s Strait, alter- 
nate layers of ice and soil are found in the cliffs 
bordering the ocean. In the face of the precipice 
is, first, a surface of solid ice; upon this foundation 
is a layer of soil two or three feet thick, and bear- 
ing luxuriant vegetation ; a little beyond this the 
bank rises again by a second layer of ice, on which 
rests soil yielding, like the first, a vegetable 
growth. 

At Revel, in excavating ground for the new har- 
bor, the hulls of several ships long buried in the 
earth have been laid bare. From the inscription, 
1711, on one of the cannons found, it seems that the 
ships were wrecked after that date; and the fact is 
curious, as showing how rapidly the water receded. 
In old times the sea evidently came up to the walls 
of the town, while at present there is half a mile 
of dry land between the walls and the harbor; and 
where great ships rode not long ago the locomotive 
now runs between rows of wharves and merchants’ 
offices. 

Some French chemists have succeeded in solidi- 
fying petroleum, in which state it burns like tallow. 
The solidification is effecting by adding to distilled 
petroleum 25 per cent. of the purified juice of cer- 
tain plants. 

Vaccination is henceforth to be compulsory in 
China. One cause for popular opposition to it is 
the practice there to vaccinate children on the tip 
of the nose. A reward of half a tael, which the 
Government has offered for every child vaccinated, 
has not been sufficient to persuade parents in easy 
circumstances to disfigure their children in this 


way; and a law has therefore been promulgated 
punishing the failure to vaccinate by fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Glue, when mixed with one-fourth part glycerine, 
is found to have an elasticity and pliability which 
prevents its cracking when dry. 

Bronze is not a simple metal, but a mixture of 
copper and tin to which a little zinc and lead are 
sometimes added. The best quality is the French 
bronze, of which the new statue to be in New York 
harbor is made, and consists of nine parts copper 
and one part each of zinc, tin and lead. Thecheap 
mantel ornaments and gas fixtures that resemble 
bronze are made of cast zinc covered with paint or 
varnish. 

At Rouen it is proposed to use the current of the 
Seine to drive dynamo-electric machines for light- 
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Iron chess-boards, and chessmen with concealed 
magnets to steady them are sold in Berlin for the 
convenience of travelers. 

Experiments have proved that electrical energy 
capable of being converted into motive power can 
be sent over an ordinary telegraph wire. 

Capt. Webb says the use of porpoise oil rubbed 
all over the body and even the face prevents the 
chilling action of cold water affecting the vital 
parts of swimmers who remain a long time in the 
water. 

Artificial ivory of a pure white color and very 
durable has lately been made. It is prepared by 
dissolving shellac in ammonia, mixing the solution 
with oxide of zinc, driving off the ammonia by 
heating, and afterwards powdering the residue and 
strongly compressing it in molds. 

THE Ex-Kueptve.—Ismail Pasha, formerly the 
Khedive of Egypt, and father of the present 
Khedive, who is called Tewfik Pasha, hives in 
Paris. He is a short, stout gentleman of fifty-one, 
with light hain streaked with gray, and dark beard, 
close-cut and neatly trimmed. He wears still the 
red Turkish fez, although in other particulars he 
conforms to the Paris fashion of frock coat and 
trousers, differing from other Paris gentlemen only 
in the profusion and brilliancy of his breast-pins 
and diamond studs. He speaks the French lan- 
guage with the fluency of long practice, for it has 
been the language of his life-time. 

Ismail lost his throne three years ago in conse- 
guence of the reckless profusion with which he 
squandered the resources of Egypt. 

The Sultan deposed him, and named his son 
Tewfik to the succession. The ex-Khedive has had 
seven sons and five daughters, most of whom are 
still living, his youngest child being a daughter 
eight years old, and his eldest, Tewfik, just thirty. 
Of him he says: ‘For Tewfik’s sake I kissed the 
carpet, and humbled myself for seventeen years 
before His Majesty the Sultan. I obtained for him 
the much desired firman of direct succession; but 
he has shown himself to have neither head, nor 
heart, nor courage (ni tete, ni coeur, ni courage), 
and all these are wanted to rulein Egypt. He is 
my son, and I will say no more.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 

A FAMOUS rose-bush at Hildesheim, in Hanover, 
which is said to be a thousand years old, and is re- 
puted to have been planted by Charlemagne, has 
this year been covered with an extraordinary pro 
fusion of blossoms—more, it is declared, than it 
was ever known to bear before. New shoots have 
been grafted on its stems within a few years, and 
have grown finely. The bush stands on the outer 
wall of the crypt of the cathedral, with branches 
reaching to more than thirty feet in breadth and 
thirty-five feet in heighth. (Who was Charle- 
magne?) 

A Swiss physician states, as a result that, out 
of 23,200 infants examined for this purpose, only 
122 possessed any abnormal peculiarities, argues 
that, as a rule, achild is straight when he goes to 
school for the first time. He further attributes to 
the enforced maintenance of one attitude for a 
length of time tke corporeal deformations which 
are displayed at a later period. The various por- 
tions of the juvenile organism are easily displaced, 
and, if the cause continues, such displacements be- 
come permanent. A point of essential importance 
is the maintenance of the suppleness of the lumbar 
region, and he condemns the habit of supporting the 
body on one side only, either sitting or standing. 

Tin.—A discovery of tin is reported in Colorado. 
The ore is of two kinds-leaf tin and English or 
silver tin, carrying also fifty ounces of silver and 
five ounces of gold. The ore is pronounced the 
richest tin ore ever discovered in this country. 

StaTvE oF Liperty.—New York ha« at 
last to raise money for the pedestal of Bartholdi’s 
statue. $200,000 is the amount needed, but what is 


that to this rich city?) The French have given us 
the statue; we can afford the pedestal. 





THE warm days in spring bring forth passion 
flowers and forget-me-nots. It is only after mid- 
summer, when the days grow shorter and hotter, 
that fruit begins to appear.—H. W. LoNGFELLOw. 


TRY.—NO. 2. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

Don’t wait for helpers. Try those two old friends, 
your strong arms. SELF’stheman. Ifthe fox wants 
poultry for her cubs she must carry the chickens 
herself. None of her friends can help her here; she 
must run for herself, or the greyhounds will have 
her. Every man must carry his own sack to the 
mill. You must put your own shoulder to the 
wheel and keep it there, for there’s plenty of ruts 
in the road. If you wait till all the ways are 
paved, you will have light shining between your 
ribs. If you sit still till great men take you on 
their backs, you will sit there forever. Your own 
legs are better than stilts; don’t look to others, but 
trust in God and keep your powder dry. 

Don’t be whining about not having a fair start. 
Throw a sensible man out of the window, he’ll fall 
on his legs and ask the nearest way to his work. 
The more you have to begin with the less you will 
have at the end. Money you earn yourself is much 
brighter and sweeter than any you get out of dead 
men’s bags. A scant breakfast in the morning of 
life whets the appetite for a feast later in the day. 
He who has tasted a sour apple will have more rel- 
ish for a sweet one; your present want will make 
future prosperity all the sweeter. Eighteenpence 
has set up many a peddler in business, and he has 
turned it over till he has kept his carriage. 

As for the place you are cast in, don’t find fault 
with that. You need not bea horse because you 
were born in a stable. A hard-working young man, 
with his wits about him, will make money while 
others do nothing but lose it. 

Who loves his work and knows to spare. 

May live and flourish anywhere. 
As to a little trouble, who expects to find cherries 
without stones, or roses without thorns? Who 
would win must learn to bear. Idleness lies in bed 
sick with the mulligrubs where industry finds health 
and wealth. The dog in the kennel barks at the 
fleas; the hunting dog does not even know they are 
there. Laziness waits till the river is dry and nev- 
er gets to market; TRY swims it and makes all the 
trade. Can’t do it couldn’t eat the bread and but- 
ter which was cut for him, but Try made meat out 
of mushrooms.—SPURGEON. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after morni: 
or they can be written out and distributed amo 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 
The difference between a wise man and a fool is 
that one knows how to keep the foolishness in and 
the other lets it all out. 
‘*Wriends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We shall be honest with each other.” 
—MACDONALD. 
It is not well for a man to pray cream and live 
skim-milk.—H. W. BEECHER. 
While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit besid» the throne.—O. W. Hotmgs. 
Silence is the highest wisdom of a fool, and speech 
is the greatest tria’ of a wise man. If one would be 
wise let his words show him so.—QUARLEs. 
Good deeds in this world done, 
Are paic beyond the sun, 
As water on the root, 
Is seen above in fruit. -Oriental Poem. 
The weak sinews become strong by their conflict 
with difficulties.—Dr. CHaPIn. 
The best advertisement of a workshop is first- 
class work.—T. L. CUYLER. 
Scowling and growling will make a man old; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling; 
Don’t be suspicious and selfish and cold— 
Try smiling. 
Difficulty enlists the strong; but, it is in presence 
of them that the weak desert. 





exercises, 
e class, or 





To do away with the great risk to which the oc- 
cupants are exposed in war balloons Mr. A. Key 
suggests the method of photographing the enemy's 
positions from small balloons carrying the necessary 
cameras, which may be operated from the earth by 





means of electricity. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

MicH.—There have been 184 woman students at th. 
University this year. 

BRooKLYN.—All the teachers complain that they ar, 
not paid regularly. What is the matter? The city hy 
the money. 

Mr. Newco, the naturalist of the Jeannette expedj. 
tion, delivered his lecture to a large audience in the 
Academy of Music. 

S. C.—It is said that the public schools of Charlestop 
have developed wonderfully since the war, and the citi. 
zens take great gride in them. The high school is taking 
an enviable rank. 

Mass.—The Boston Evening High School has an at. 
tendance of 840 pupils : 40 per cent. of which are young 
women. A large portion of the pupils of both sexes 
are studying phonography, with the design of making 
it useful in commercial life and business correspondence 

VERMONT.—The matter of temperance instruction in 
schools is being pushed in the State Legislature. Peti- 
tions with over 3,000 names, asking a law to this effect, 
have been sent in. Mrs. M. H. Hunt spoke before the 
Committee on Education, and lectured, with marked 
acceptance. 

New YorkK.—A new building is to be erscted at Chau- 
tauqua for the school of languages. The cost will be 
$10,000, and the money has been subscribed. During 
allthe summer there has been a resident population of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 persons at Chautaqua, and not 
an intoxicated person has been seen there. No liquors 
are sold at the place. 

Conn.—The Windsor Lock’s Journal says that “in 
room No. 1 of the school there are 125 pupils enrolled.” 
Why, we thought Conn. understood education better 
than that ; that’s about the way Squeers fed his poor 
pupils, 125 pupils! That is a pretty way to do business. 
The pupils only waste their time. The Willimantic 
Journal says one fourth of the pupils are absent each 
day! 

THE Albany public schools have tried an experiment 
that is so well-liked, as to be recommended for perma- 
nent adoption. The ‘“‘ recess” has been abolished, and 
school hours are from 9 to 11:30 a. m., and 1:15 to 3:30 
p.m, For cities where there is no playground, the sys- 
tem is very good, especially where the teacher puts in 
five minutes of calisthenics now andthen, But wherea 
playground is available, a few minutes in the open air 
during each session is indispensable. 

Boston.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has tendered 
his resignation as Parkman Professor of Anatomy in 
the Medical School of Harvard University, a position he 
has held for thirty-five years, but, at the request of the 
Board of Government, it will be permitted to remain 
in abeyance until satisfactory arrangements can be 
made for filling the vacancy. Dr. Holmes proposes 
to give attention hereafter more particularly to literary 
pursuits. 

BROOKLYN.—The teachers feel encouraged to take a 
deeper interest in educatior ; but there is not half room 
enough for the primary children of the city, and so their 
efforts are thwarted. Still the teachers look forward 
with hope; they take educational papers and read on 
educational subjects. There is scarcely an exception to 
this rule, for the principals feel the advantage that ac- 
crues—still some feel it more than others. A member 
of the ‘‘ Board” remarked : ‘‘ The teacher who reads and 
studies” on education always has a good school.” 

OuI0.—We have a circular of the N. E. Ohio Normal 
School at Canfield. There are three courses. In the 
one year Normal Course three books are used, Wicker- 
sham the first term, (just notice that) Hailmann the 
second, Swett the third,—none the fourth. There 
could be an improvement in the selection of books, and 
and practice should be given, but the plan is good. In 
the two year’s Normal Course no pedagogy is given 
until the last year. Bain’s book is named as one to be 
used! Johonnot’s is worth a dozen of Bain. There is 
life here ; Prof. Helman evidently understands what a 
normal school study may do. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—A district institute is to be held in 
Wheeling during the week preceding the holidays. The 
schools of the city will close during the sessions of the 
institute. and all the teachers of the city will be requir- 
ed to attend. It is understood that F. W. Parker, of 
Boston, will be present, at least, our worthy State Super- 
intendent is making a strong effort to secure his services. 
We hope he may be successful, for we are anxious to 











see, and more anxioas to hear the man who has done so 
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puch for the cause of popular education in the way of 
yew methods. City Superintendent Birch isa live man. 
fe Lolds frequent meetings of the teachers of the dif- 
ferent divisions, aud three timesa year all the teachers, 
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mediate grades. Iask your aid because I am so 
much pleased with the TeacHErs’ InstITuTE that I 
imagine any thing you will recommend concerning 











I have taught several years in the lowest primary 





.|grade. It seems to me now almost impossible to | school work will prove satisfactory. 
+ 100 im number, meet together. We are doing . ; . 
wal os vey Dew wetk ts tenet how, aad from the find better methods than I use, but I presume that C. McD., Nebraska. 
, if I live to teach ten years, and read educational; (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
Y has [Ml reading of your valuable journals we get much help. ttend insti d try to live | publish a little book on Gymnastics. price about 25 
the JOURNAL, Insrrrure, and First TeacuIne are just | Papers, attend summer institutes, and try to live | P rT ' 
pedi. [MM good enough to make anyteacher that reads them, a| UP to the spirit of the times, that such a thing will |cents, and 0. Ditson & Co., of Boston, publish 
: the worker. May they live long and prosper. F.H.C.| be possible. I began September ist with the deter- “Golden Robin,” price 50 cents. This last will 
scHooL LANDs.—The lands granted in the States and|™ination to make numbers sosimple for the chil-| prove you will find. to havesimple and yet charm- 
cston {iq rscrved in the Territories for educational purposes by |4ren, that they must understand, and grasp, what|ing melodies in it.—Ep.) 
>citi. [I scts of Congress from a June py i a ~ 1 ag sabcccogacorng Paper re d og et In the event of the death of President Arthur, 
i blic or common sc . every sixteenth section o . ‘ manner. 3 2 . 1g 
ming public land in the States admitted prior to 1848, and eve-| ple: In teaching subtraction, I sometimes give the to ve — ge a pal Meer wooed 
n at. [ey ry sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of such land in| group objects in their laps, say 10: then I question- en ae Pr ident 1 sles P i od t? , 
oun States and Territories since organized — estimated at| ed, ‘‘ Pick up 1; how many are left?” All hold up 6 : J PC 
om 61,893,919 acres ; for seminaries or universities, thequan-| one. ‘‘How many must you pick up to make 6 ?” The Revised Stat: as | ate 
kin, tity of two townships, or 46,080 acres in each State or) ete. They soon become very expert, and could an- ( rps ecggpecagtcne. tl n case of removal, 
iy ferritony containing public land, and in some instances | .wor near] ll with clo S stents death, resignation, or inability of both President 
nce . —_ y as well with closed eyes. noticed in| | 4 Vice President of the United 8 h ; 
; s greater quantity, for the support of seminaries or} , neighboring school that the teacher gave her pu-|°"°, ‘°° a GE Che Weees States, Che Svar 
~Org s of a higher grade, estimated at 1,165,520 acres;]_.) 3. : dent of the Senate, or, if there is none, then the 
Poti. ay schools of a higher grade, beg pils different numbers of objects, some 1, some 4 
®t @ for agricultural and mechanical colleges, the grant to all sin| Sten the arnt banal - -" the sneer Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the 
Tect, the States for agricultural and mechanical colleges, by - giv time being. shall act as President until the dis- 
the : , required to make or leave a certain number as| ,.,.._ . persed 
act of July 2d, 1862, and its supplements, of thirty thou- 4 ., | ability is removed or a President elected.” —Ep.) 
rked nd acres for each Representative and Senator in Con- 10. Every answer was different of course, and it _—_—_ 
so to which the State was entitled, of land ‘in place” | W45 42 excellent plan, and was productive of much It is something like a mystery to me. why 
hau- [iJ «here the State contained a sufficient quantity of public | thought among the pupils. I have worked with | diplomas granted by normal schools to graduates, 
| be [i jsnd subject to sale at ordinary private entry at the rate|}them without objects, and am abundantly sutis-|are not recognized the same as certificates. The 
ring i of $1.25 per acre, and of scrip representing an equal] fied, and can safely say, that I never had such clear | doctor reads a few years, attends a Medical College 
n of 


number of acres where the State did not contain such 
description of land, the scrip to be sold hy the State and 
located by its assignees on anysuch land in other States 


ideas, and correct work, from my class, and all 
seemingly with sc much pleasure and little effort. 
We 





a few terms, answers a sufficient number of ques- 
tions to entitle him to a diploma. He then can 
practice all his life without passing other examina- 


an Tarritprios, ewhjeck fp captain restrictions. Land tp : : mn ” . |tions every few years. Now why not this same 
“in J place, 1,770,0€0 acres ; land scrip, 7,830,000 acres ; total Especially I enjoy the “ Letters." I sympathize | value to those diplomas held by graduates of nor- 
ed.” [i 9,600 000 acres. In all, 78,658,439 acres for educational | With Mary E. F. of Vermont. I too “desire to be ; 


purposes. 


a teacher, and a good one, and to help my scholars 


mal colleges, who have prepared themselves for 





. . {teaching? It shows their qualifications as much as 
FOREIGN. to be useful men and women,” but I am often dis- 
ee WaLes.—A system of graded schools is soon to be es-} ,., 1 “because of thd way” and feel that I does the one held by the doctor. Why not put the 
" tablished. profession of teacher on an equal ground ? PEasg. 
ntic ot > _ _ | need to be taught how to adopt and carry out the (This is d in N. Y. State. —E 
ach ENGLAND.—lfilitary drill as a means of exercise is} jqo, I find in Tue INSTITUTE. is is done in N. Y. & .— ED.) 
being largely ae being already taught ho) *y ould like your advice ona matter which has] Let some one tell us what would be a righteous 
ent fy 2 the boys in 1,172 schools. troubled me since my school began. I have a class] school system; give us all the reasons for it, and 
ma Fasscn-Ehneigh the Base of Bincation we ls in reading that has been using Appleton’s Fifth | tell us when and where such existed, that we may 
and that the French Minister of Public instruction pocsided Reader, and tho’ they had not mastered it, were al-|see by a practical demonstration that he is correct. 
: on Oct. 11, at the inaugural sitting of’a new commission 


created by M. Ferry, to determine the best measures 
for the hygiene of school children. The number of 
members. of this commission is forty-five. among whom 
are eight females, In the French republic the prefect 
of every department stands at the nead of its educa- 
tional affairs as president. Secondary instruction (the 





lowed by my predecessor to select pieces from 
books, papers, etc., and to abandon the reader 
entirely. They do no not liketo read in the reader; 
they do not select suitable pieces to read. What 
shall I do with them ¢ CarRIE 8. B., Ohio. 

(Two difficulties arise in allowing the pupil to se- 











Tis well to have facts even from a grumbler. For 
my own part I would like to know what would be 
‘honest dealing with a child’s intellectual and 
moral life,” if the present education is not. Light 
is what we want. Keep no one waiting, but pour 
it forth. Weare eager, and craving every good 














~ instruction given in Hagh Schools and Colleges) is|lect pieces: (1) He selects without judgment and | thing, and we shall sing peans of praise to him 
he divided into ten classes—the highest (optional) course| (2) poorly prepares himself. The best way will be| who furnishes it to us without stunt. 

the is the philosophy class. Thes2 classes are three grades,| to keep the reader as a text book—say twice a J. FAIRBANKS, 
ain each of which embraces a complete course of instruc-| week, then (1) either select yourself from newspa- 

i. tion within itself, so that a student who has finished the| pers, cutting out what you want read, or (2) select} 1 use map-drawing and find the school is deeply 
ome first or the first two grades, leaves his college with his|from standard works. To allow miscellaneous] interested. I have them write all they know about 
ary education completed as far as it’ goes. The first grale| reading of the pupils’ selection will be a waste of|the state when we get through, and get some neat 

embraces Ith, 8th and 9th classes (a three year cuurse)./time. The general material in the newspapers is|work. On election day I told them about Senators, 
- The subjects of the study are: French, German} not suited to be read in the schools, the news, etc.. | etc., when elected, so they can get some idea of how 

(lements); French history and geography, and modern) 4+. ‘The best teachers allow the older pupils to|the country is governed. The people have a very 
-” history ; arithmetic and natural history. The second P ay 4 - . . ¢ 
eir course, (4th, 5th and 6th classes, also tiree years) Latin read in the papers, and then tell what is important | narrow horizon. Not one of the pupils had heard 
urd is begun, French is continued, German or English is|in theirown language. We have heard classes in| of the Egyptian war, but they all read story papers. 
on taught, and Roman, ee a — _— the| schools read from newspapers, etc., of their own|It was said that these were many bad boys in the 
to a Se pe aud the ws sam nin + selection, and it was not asuccess. Have courage| school and that I would have to whip them, but so 
ac covers four years. In this course the study of Greek is| cnd firmness.—Ep.) far I have not done so. I intend to occupy them. 
ber begun, and that language is the principal feature of the CN. M. 
nd curriculum of the opuren. The pays of the teachers} Thanks for your rainy day games last summer. 

sean aa eos toe male Shakitte andl $40 to ‘Sb nee toe Cun you not favor we teachers with out-door sports! Can you tell me where I can get the flags of all 
1al female teachers of corresponding rank. A certificate of for playing on country school grounds in the win-| the countries of Furope, and drawing cards for very 
he qualification as professor of the normal school, or as} ter? J. M. B., of Minn. | cmall children? Cc. 
om Pyro pensation etc., = an additional } el crege om (This is‘answered by one teacher as follows: “I! (Drawing cards can be obtained of D. Appleton 

years service there is an increase of salary by| - A 

he promotion from one grade of pay to another. cetern.ined to go out of doors at recess myself as/@ (Co., Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Potter 
re - my teucher did. In the fall. in the pasture adjoin-| Ainsworth & (o., and many others. Write to the 
ad Sir GaRNET WOLSELEY.—Major-General Sir Gar-| ing, we played at shooting at a target with bows and | publishers in our advertising columns and ask tor 
In net Joseph Wolseley,.K. C. B., was born near Dub-| arrows: we played hide and seek in a wood near |. , ; _® 

lin, June 4, 1833. He entered the army as Ensign ; y circulars and mention this paper.—Eb.) 
- in March, 1852. Afterwards he achieved distinc-|>Y; Putting on overshoes in muddy weather, we ; 
be tion in the Crimea, where he served with the 90th|tocka walk; when snow was on the ground the| Iam glad to learn that my former pupil, Miss 
is Light Infantry. At the siege of Sebastopol he was|boys and girls played fox and geese; besides this| Nellie Curtis, of Callicoon Depot, N. Y., received 

. severely wounded, after which he received the| we worked some wheeling dirt to make walks; the | the first Companion Prize of $10 for painting in water 

Legion of Honor. He was also at the siege and boys played ball; I drilled all with sticks in a mili-|colors. She has aroused a love of Art in her com- 
: capture of Lucknow. He was appointed in August, ‘ ; hich will ba J. Bo 
- 1873, to command the troops on the Gold tary style, and marching was always popular. I) panions whi sprecd. = - Bortz. 
“ during the Ashantee-War. On his return to Eng-|was “talked over” a great deal because I was a| (The work of Mr. B., it is plainly seen, will goon 
be land Sir Garnet Wolseley received the thanks of| woman, but the scholars liked it, and it did me ajafter he is gone. He is out of the “ruts”; every- 
a pe apg penned. an —— — » | word of 300d. I was obliged to have two out-houses| thing his pupils can do to improve and culture 
: Ashantee War; was created « K. C. Be and ras po ow rds done at every chest Reet themselves is encouraged by him.—Eb.) 
FE Sci aepienaid sword ofthe value of 100 guineas [one What is the capital of Arizona ! c. 
0 October 22, 1874. His work in Egypt will bring} I have tried to get something on gymnastics, al-| (The latest authorities all give Prescott as the 
0 greater honors. He will be made a peer. 8 a niusic book suitable for children in the inter-}capital.—En.) 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE YEAR AND THE CALENDAR. 





On the day after the 4th of October, 1582, the 
people of Italy, Spain and Portugal wrote the date 
October 15. Ten days had been dropped altogether. 
This was because of the adoption of what is known 
as the Gregorian calendar, because it was decreed 
by Pope Gregory XIII. 

In the time of ancient Rome, there were but ten 
months, and the Roman kings fixed the length of 
the year at three hundred and fifty-five days. This 
inexact division caused trouble. Julius Csesar 
fixed the year at three hundred and sixty-five 
days, with an additional day once in four years. 
The fourth year in which the day is added is 
bissextile, or as we call it, leap year. The year of 
365 1-4 days is known as the Julian year. 

But even this is not accurate. The true solar 
year is 365 1-4 days, five hours, forty-eight minutes 
and 49.62 seconds long. That is, it is 11 minutes 
and 10.38 seconds shorter than the Julian year. 
The error amounts to very nearly eighteen hours 
ina century. The Julian calendar was adopted 
forty-six years before Christ, so that in A. D. 1582, 
more than six centuries later, the error had amount- 
ed to about ten days. 

It was this error which the Gregorian calendar 
corrected. But in making the correction it was 
necessary to guard against a similar accumula- 
tion or error. The object was accomplished in 
this way. It was decreed that each year whose 
number was divisible by one hundred should not 
be a leap year unless it were divisible by four 
hundred. 

Consequently the year 1900 will not be a leap 
year, but the year 2000 will be one. Three leap 
years are omitted every four hundred years by this 
plan, and the result is that the average civil year 
differs from the true solar year by less than twenty- 
three seconds. This difference will amount to a 
whole day in something less than four thousand 
years. 

The new system was adopted gradually. By the 
Roman Catholic world it was adopted almost at 
once,—the last of the Catholic countries making the 
change in 1587. But it was not until 1700 that Prot- 
estant Germany adopted it; and in England and 
America the Gregorian calendar was not used until 
1752. 

The Greek church has never sanctioned the 
change. In Russia to this day the old style is 
in use, and the error, which was only ten days in 
1582, is now more than twelve days. The Russian 
Christmas does not come until nearly a fortnight 
after all the rest of the Christian world has celebra- 
ted it. 

It is also a curious fact of which few are probably 
aware, that until one hundred and thirty years ago, 
the year began in England and this country, not 
with the first of January, but on the twenty-fifth 
of March. 

Before that time, however, the practice had be- 
come common of indicating that there was a doubt 
to which year the days in the first three months be- 
longed. Thus in the old Boston newspapers of the 
last century we see such dates as this; ‘‘February 
4, 1723-4,”"—from which anybody can discover that 
the date, according to the Gregorian calendar, is 
February 15 (eleven days’ correction), 1724. 

The year is a varying quantity according to the 
standard by which it is measured. If measured by 
the period of the earth’s return to the same ap- 
parent place in the heavens, as seen from the sun, 
it is a “‘sidereal year:” 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
9.6 seconds. If by the time in which the earth makes 
the circuit from her perihelion, (the point of her orbit 
where she is nearest to the sun,) around to thesame 
point again, it is the ‘‘anomalistic” year, 365 days, 6 
hours, 13 minutes, 48.6 seconds. The “tropical” 
year, however, is that which astronomers have 
selected as the true solar year. It is the time in- 
cluded between two “vernal equinoxes.” 
vernal equinox is that instant in the spring of the 
year when the equator of the earth, if extended, 
would pass through the centre of the sun. lt is 


This | $3 


also the time when the days and nights, all over 
the globe, are of equal length. The period between 
two vernal equinoxes is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
48.6 seconds. 





DANGER From FUNERALS.—Sanitarians are hegin- 
ning to demand that all persons dying of contagious 
and infectious diseases shall be buried privately. 
This has long been the custom in the case of small- 
pox. Whatis now demanded is, that in case of 
scarlet fever, diptheria, typhus and typhoid fever, 
the same be done. 

In Michigan, from attending the funeral of a 
child who died from diptheria, ten persons in one 
family were taken with the disease and seven of 
them died. Near Harrisburg the funeral of a per- 
son dead with small-pox was attended and some 
twenty were soon taken with that dread disease. 
In Leeds, England, recently, of thirty persons who 
attended the wake of an Irish girl dead of typhus 
fever, every one of them was attacked with the dis- 
ease, and nine died. 

The Health Board of New York has issued a cir- 
cular recommending that no public or church fun- 
erals should be given to persons dying either of 
diptheria, scarlet fever, measles or whooping-cough- 
In Chicago, also, where scarlet fever and diptheria 
have been severe this past winter, the recommenda- 
tion of one hundred medical menin council were as 
follows: ‘‘There should be no public funerals of 
any patients who had died of any infectious or con- 
tagious disease. Remember that the separation of 
the sick from the well is the most certain means of 
preventing the spread of disease.” Abolish the 
foolish and dangerous habit of kissing the dead at 
funerals. Let no one attend a funeral of a person 
dead of a contagious disease, unless the sameis an 
imperative duty. Let the clergy instruct their 
people in the importance of private burials, by re- 
fusing to officiate at public funerals.—Science and 
Health. 





A Ducat ScHOOLMASTER.—The late Duke of Gal- 
leira, of Italy, possessed a fortune of 300 million 
francs, and an only son. During his father’s life- 
time the heir declared his intention of renouncing 
the world. Instead of following the example of the 
kings and nobles of earlier ages when they were 
scized with this passion, and retiring into a cloister, 
the young man, at the age of twenty, crossed into 
the territory of Nice, and applied for a situation as 
a village schoolmaster. His father regarded it asa 
mere freak, and sent his son every year a sum of 
300,000 francs. The young man accepted it, but 
refused to spend it upon himself, sending the whole 
to Paris, with the request that it should be ex- 
pended anonymously upon the poor of the French 
capital, while he himself existed entirely upon the 
income which he earned as a schoolmaster. The 
secret of the aristocratic origin and riches of the 
village pedagogue could not be kept, and after he 
had been at work for three years the French Min- 
ister of Education sent him a nomination as ‘‘ Offi- 
cier de Academie.” Meanwhile the father died, 
and the eccentric schoolmaster had become the 
Duke of Galliera, and the rightful possessor of 
enarmous riches. He determined, however, to ad- 
here to his vow of renunciation. He wrote a polite 
letter to the French Minister, declining the offer 
which had been offered him, saying that his. three 
years’ service was too mean to be compensated with 
such dignity. The young duke is still contentedly 
teaching the children of the peasants in his Nice 
village, and never interferes with his mother, re- 
garding himself dead to the world in which he 


once lived. It is now reported that she has given 
the income to the Pope. 





WE have received a copy of the INDUSTRIAL RE- 
view, for October, published in Philadelphia by the 
Industrial Review Publishing Co. It isa 
quarto, printed on fine paper, with abundant illus- 
trations and with able contributions upon the diff- 
erent departments of practical industry in the 
country. Itisa very interesting and instructive 
sheet. New England office, 31 Street, 

@ year. 
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IDIOMATIC ENGLISH. 


In the Sun of Oct. 4, itis affirmed that Judge 
Folger writes ‘‘ bad English,” because he used the 
phrase, ‘‘in this connection,” and that Mayor 
Cleveland writes ‘‘bad English,” because he used 
the idiom, ‘‘in our midst.” 

“‘In this connection” is simply an idiomatic turn 
of the collocation ‘‘in connection with this”; i. ¢., 
with some matter under consideration, perfectly 
well understood by areader. Webster, it is true, 
goes out of his way to say it is not often employed 
by the best writers in England, but the authority to 
use phrases and sentences is derived from no lexi- 
cographer and from no gramarian, but from the 
users of words and framers of sentences. The edi- 
tor of the Sun says, ‘‘the phrase ‘in our midst,’ 
‘in their midst,’ is bad because it means nothing; 
a number of persons collectively cannot be said to 
have a ‘midst’ of their own.” I would like to ask 
the Sun editor what he means by the phrase “ per- 
sons cannot be said,” but it might perhaps, be con 
sidered captious. ‘‘In our midst” is a phase 
not only much used by good writers but one that 
cannot be replaced. Take this example: ‘* When 
those dim smokes faded, and our flag was lifted in 
our midst, we beheld these British reserves advanc- 
ing, in double echelon, their half-circle lapping our 
flanks, the front charging at quickstep on our cen- 
tre; but our firm flanks receded not—our centre 
never wavered.” 

Ordinary readers would accept this as a terse 
and intelligible syntax. But Noah Webster would 
rule that it should read: ‘‘ When those dim smokes 
faded, and our flag was lifted in the midst of us, we 
beheld these British reserves advancing in double 
echelon, the half circle of them lapping the flanks 
of us, the front of them charging at quickstep on 
the centre of us; but the firm flanks of us receded 
niot—the centre of us never wavered.” 

If we write ‘“‘bad English” when we write ‘in 
our midst” (as applied to numbers of soldiers, or 
other persons), we shall write ‘bad English” no 
less when we write ‘“‘in our centre,” or, ‘in their 
circle,” or, ‘‘in our flanks,” or, ‘‘their front.” If, 
as the Sun editor implies, ‘‘a number of persons 
cannot have a ‘‘midst of their own,” they cannot 
have a “‘centre” of their own; since Noah Webster 
gives the word ‘‘midst” as a contraction of ‘‘ mid- 
dest,” denoting (as he emphasizes) ‘‘the very cen- 
tre.” And if, as the Sun editor says, ‘‘in our 
midst means nothing.”—then it follows that ‘in 
our centre” is meaningless. And if numbers of 
persons cannot have a ‘‘midst” ora ‘‘centre” of 
their own, it may be inferred that they cannot 
have a ‘‘ circle,” or a ‘‘citcuit,” or ‘‘ extremities” of 
their own. The Sun prefers the authority of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary to that of Brown’s Grammar. 
That great work of Webster has a deserved reputa- 
tion ; butit is only a dictionary after all. His eminent 
philological abilities will not blind the student of 
our language to the abilities of Goold Brown, who 
as a grammarian, ranks as high as Noah Webster 
does as a philologist. His ‘‘Grammar of English 
Grammars” ranks with the ‘‘ unabridged ” diction- 
ary. Noah Webster, as a grammarian, must be 
judged by his grammars; and these do not stand 
very high; he was a seeker for etymological and 
definitive truth. He is an umpire on derivations 
and definitions. Goold Brown was learned in the 
physiology of our language. That he admits the 
phrase ‘‘in our midst” will be weighty evidence 
that it is not an inaccurate form of speech. 

EBORACUS. 


A Roman sanitary engineer has been looking up 
old records concerning the country about Rome. 
He has found that the malarial region now sur 
rounding the city was once healthy and populous. 
He feels convinced that a restoration of the ancient 
system of draining would free these lands from 
their fever taint. 








All classes of chronic diseases are being successfully 
treated by Compound Oxygen. Send to Drs. STARKEY 
& Pauen, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa., for their 
Treatise on this new and remarkable curative agent. It 
will be mailed free. 
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CHALLENGING the Judge: A young Aus- 
ip lawyer was appointed to defend a 
who was too poor to employ counsel 
hisown. After the jury was in the} that 




































































jurymen who have a prejudice against 
ou ?” whispered the young lawyer. ‘No, | sai 
the jury am all right, but now I 


r mon 
y, and maybe’ he is beginnin’ to hab 
judice agin’ me.” 
Bi CENTENNIAL item: When Penn ap- 
to receive his charter he came into | 0” 
e royal presence in his usual easy man- 
ser, With his hat on and his hands in his 
Charles at once removed his 
““Keep cn your hat, young 
wan,” said Penn, “keep on your hat and 
people won’t know you're bald.” « It is 
the custom of this place,” the king repli- 
ed, “for only one person to remain covered 
sta time.” ‘Then you ought to have 
more covers,” said Penn. “ It’s a queer 
custom, but I don’t lay my hat around 
loose in a strange house unless I geta 
check for it. I’ve traveled, I have.” 


eases of 


The P’ 
the fact 


A PAINTER went tosleep on the cross- 
beam of a fifty-five foot telegraph pole of 
the fire department in Mulberry street. A 
crowd gathered and woke him up. He 
retaliated by sprinkling them with paint 
fromthe brush. Seeing that he was drunk 
and fearing that he would fall, a fellow 
workman shouted, ‘ Bill, I’li give youa 
drink if you'll come down.” 
down to get the drink, and was not allow- 
edto paint any more. 


“ You can’t add different things togeth- 
a,” said an Austin school teacher. «“ If 
youadd a sheep and a cow together, it 
does not make two sheep or two cows.” 
A little boy, the son of a Texas milkman, 
held up his hand and said, «‘ That may do 
with sheep and cows, but if you add a 
quart of water, it makes two quarts of 
milk. I’ve seen it tried.” 

“WHERE are you going, anyhow ? 
asked an irate conductor on the Central 
Pacific the other day of a“ beat,” whom 
he had kicked off five or six times, but 
vho always managed to get on again just 
ss the train started. « Well,” said the 
fellow quietly, ‘‘ I’m going to Chicago if 
ny pants hold out.” 

THE Very Rev. Dean Burgon, of Chi- 
chester, was preaching from the Cam- 
bridge University pulpit. These were the 
vords of the Dean : “‘ For my part I am 
quite content to seek my ancestors in the 
garden called Eden ; let others, if they 
choose, look for theirs in the garden call- 
ed Zoological.” 

A gentleman thus addressed his butler: 
“James, how is it that my butcher's bills pal 
wre so large, and I always have such bad 
dinners?” *« Really, sir, I don’t know,” 
wid James. ‘I’m sure that we never 
have anything nice in the kitchen that we 
don’t send some of it up to the dining- 
tom.” 

Some years ago Senator Conkling had 
interrupted Senator Edmunds in a speech 
on civil service reform with the supercili- 
3 remark that the senator from Ver- 
mont was fighting a windmill. “Certain- 
y," replied Mr. Edmunds, “the Senator 
from New York !” 

AN aged negro was showing the scars of 
the wounds inflicted by the lash when he 
vasaslave. ‘ What a picture!” exclaim- 
tda sympathetic looker-on. «“ Yes,” re- 
sponded the colored brother, “dat’s the 
vork ob de old Masters.” 

WHEN you write to the publishers, be 
tlre and write your name plainly, and 
tive your full address—town, county and 
Mate, This saves a great deal of trouble, 
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been revealed.” 


Here we have 
cannot fail to 


~nost serious and alarmi facts connect- 
ed wlth the ravages of pulimonary disease 


is too — known, and sorrowfully 
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ment, etc. Ina few instances, this care 
regimen are successful in holding in 
enemy which has gained a 
rarely in casting him out. 
himself, and ever on 
the alert and watchful, stands ready to 
assault a weak, exposed or half 
sooner or later, almost surely 
Succeeds in his deadly work. 

It is no fault of the Profession that it 
cannot cure this disease. Not it 
ts tneurable, but because in its Materia 
Medica no substance is found in use of 
which the di system can be furnish- 
ed with an an 
ant. But this ig 


diseases, Consump- 
on the in- 


by our bills of mortality, 
ling. Not long since, in 
Bazar 


uring 
i during the win- 
which are Ae 


reds of thousands every year. The 
id | arch for an agent that would give the 
Vitality which needed to arrest this dis- 
ease and restore the patient = health, has 

an earnest pursuit which some of the 
ablest physicians in the past 
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quence of an attack of Pneumonia, was 
led to make perfistent experiments which 
finally resulted in the discovery of a new 
substance now known as Compound Oxy- 
gen, aad by the use of which he was him- 
self restored to permanent good health. 

It 1s over twelve years since this pued 
@s American he result was reached—a result which has 

5 aa a Consumetinnew, or@ in the healin art. 
Consumption o, 8 stands no bogey 

of our experts should | 57 7.umP of rs Aame iseases. 
in speaking of the sub- The action of « COMPOUND OxyGEN” in 
: ad arresting the progress of Pulm Con- 
sumption has been so marked and constant 
under the administration of this new sub- 
. | Stance that we are warranted in saying 
that, if taken in the early stages, eight out 
of every ten | apa affected with this dis- 
ease, might be cured. In Consumption, as 
every one is aware, the only hope for the 
i establishment of a higher 
Vital condition. Now, Compound Oxygen 
is an nt that gives directly this new 
and higher vitality, which generally be- 
comes apparent at the v, beginning of 
i , ma iD an almost 
immediate increase of appetite, and in a 
sense of life and bodily comfort. If the 
use of Oxygen is » @ steady im- 
nearly always follows; and 
where the has not become too 
— acure may be confidently 

or. 

But we cannot too earnestly urge the 
necessity of using this Vitalizing Treat- 
ment in the very commencement of pul- 
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dangerous an enemy. Too 
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the closest scrutiny and the amplest veri- 
fication. 


To those who wish to inform themselves 
in r gard to this new Treatment, we will 
send, free of cost our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen and our pamphlet containing 
over fifty ‘Unsolicited Testimonials;”' also 
“Health and Life,” our Quarterly Record 
of Cases and Cures, under the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, in which will be 
found, as reported by patients themselves, 
and open for verification, more remarkable 
results in a single period of three months 
than all the medied! journals of the United 
States can show in a year. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia. 

AN Irish nan wrote thus to the wife of 
a sick brother : “ If Jamie isn’t dead yet, 
remoind him of the twint shillings he 
owes me on the pigs, and if 4 is, tell him 
not to give him any consurrun about 
it.” 





—_—___ 
An Internal Revenue Officer Saved. 
Editor of Boston Herald. 
Deak S1n,—During my term of service in the 
Internal Revenue Department of the United 
States, at the time my office was in this city, I 





was afflicted with a severe attack of Kidney Dis- 
ease, and at times suffered intensely. I received 
the medical advice of some of our best physicians 
for a long time, without being benefited by their 
prescriptions. Being discouraged by the failure 
of the doctors to help me, and being urged to use 
Hunt's Remedy by a friend who had tested its 
merits, althongh reluctant to try a patent medi- 
cine, I was finally induced to try the Remedy, 
and procured two bottles of it. and commenced 
taking it faithfully according to the directions. 
































Before I had taken it three days the excruciat- 
ing pains in my back had disappeared, and before 
I had used two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Whenever, from over-exertion or a violent cold, 
the pains in my kidneys returned, a few doses of 
Hunt's Remedy quickly effects a cure. 

Before closing I beg to mention the remarkable 
cure of a friend of mine in New York City, to 
whom I recommended this valuable medicine. 
He was suffering severely from an attack which 
was pronounced by his physicians a decided case 
of Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. I obtained 
two bottles of Hunt's Remedy for him, and he 
commeuced taking it, and began to improve at 
once, and was speedily restored to health, and he 
attributes the saving of his life, under the bles- 
sing of a merciful Providence, to Hunt's Remedy. 

Another friend of mine in New York, to whom 
I recommended Hunt's Remedy, was suffering 
severely from kidney disease, and was entirely 
cured of it after using this wonderful medicine 
only a short period. 

Feeling deeply grateful for the great benefits 
experienced by my friends and myself from the 
use of Hunt's Remedy, I feel it to be my duty, as 
well as a great privilege, to furnish you this 
voluntary and unsolicited statement of facts for 
the information of your large number of readers, 
many of whom are undoubtedly su 


fering from 
this widely spreading scou , and I believe that 
it is the Dest i nown, and 


gue all cases of kidney diseases tha: 


cured. 
[ shall be pleased to confer with any one who 


may desire an interview regarding the statemenis 
tained. 
Truly yours. 


herein con 
RICHMOND HENSHAW. 
99 Messer Street. 
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t|A New Book of Dialogues and 


Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 


160 PaGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-ParD. 
83,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. | 


NEW BOOKS. 

THOSE CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACHERS; a story of 
to-day. By Byron A. Brooks, A. M. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’sSons. 

Since the previous notice of this book an agita- 
tion has begun in reference to the public schools of 
this city, that shows the assertions of the author to 
be founded in fact. He declares (p. 136) that if 
education would begin aright with the child, some- 
thing would be madeof him. ‘They say here are 
facts, here is the child; all we have to do is to open 
its mouth like a sack and stuff it in; the result is 
indigestion and not education. In the first five 
years of a child’s life it acquires more knowledge 
than in any subsequent term; he is in harmony 
with his environment; but when he is sent to 
school curiosity is checked and its activity is re- 
pulsed. When education learns to follow the truth 
of Nature there will be discovered the royal road 
to learning.” 

The results of over-study are vividly pictured on 
page 213. ‘Willie looks tired and anxious when he 
comes from school; when he retires it is not to rest, 
but to dream of his lessons. Heis afraid he will 
not pass the examination. If he does not pass he 
will be obliged to stay in the grade another year. 
The teacher is talking and threatening the pupils, 
and Willie is sensitive and feels every word of re- 
proach. He knows the lessons but in the class he for- 
gets. The parent is unable to comprehend the strain 
on his child. So the catastrophe comes. ,The boy is 
laid on the bed with a fever. Thedoctor comes and 
sees what is the matter at once, for he has many 
such patients. He tells the father that the pres- 
sure of the school is well-planned for the dunces 
and the dull, but for the high strung it is sure 
death.” 

‘* But how about the teachers?” comes the ques- 
tion. ‘‘Do they not seethis?” ‘‘Oh, yes, but the 
teacher is measured by the number he gets ready to 
pass the examination, and so the machine moves 
on.” 

The author exhibits his ‘‘ideal school.” He ac- 
companies the boys into the fields, he teaches 
arithmetic and geography by means of games. The 
so-called school-room is adorned with paint- 
ings and portraits; it has book-cases filled 
with works of reference. The,boys teach them- 
selves. 

The volume is full of suggestions for parent, 
teacher, or school officers. Itis really an educa- 
tional work; the author has been until recently a 
practical teacher in this city, and has seen from a 
long and careful observation the effect of the “high 
pressure” eystem. 


ELEMENTARY LEssons IN HYGIENE Relating to the 
Action and uses of Alcohol in the Human Body. 
For use in Schools and Families. By R. 0. Beard, 
M. D., Chicago, 453 West Madison Street. 

The author has aimed to present the subject in 
an easy and yet a scientific form, and has inten- 
tionally avoided that ‘‘special pleading” of the tem- 
perance question which, together with their attempt 
to construct a physiology to fit ‘‘The Temperance 
Cause,” has brought discredit upon some of the 
few works now in print. 

It is intended that these ‘‘Lessons” shall be placed 
in the hands of the children, and taught in common 
schools, families or special temperance organiza- 
tions. The table of contents includes the following 
topics : The study of the simple human needs; natu- 
ral and artificial food and drink; food and poison: 
the uses of water in the body; the nature of alcohol; 
its action in the body; its character as food, poison 
and medicine; and its influences in the production 
of disease and death. Review questions are ap- 
pended to each Jesson, which can be readily elabor- 
ated by the teacher. 


GYMNASTICS OF THE VoIcE. A stystem of correct 
breathing in singing and speaking, based upon 
physological laws, by Oscar Guttman. Albany, N. 
Y.: Edgar 8. Werner, Price $1.25. 

The author has thought to bring order out of ¢on- 
fusion by publishing a system of Correct breathing 





in singing and speaking based upon physiological 
laws, which may serve as a self-instructor in the 
training and use of the singing and speaking 
voice. 

The leading feature of the book is right breathing. 
Some, who have not given special attention to this 
subject, may feel inclined to ridicule the idea of the 
necessity of understanding and developing proper 
respiration, arguing that it is an involuntary, nat- 
ural function, which will take care of itself. We 
cannot, however. doubt or deny the evil conse 
quences of wrong breathing. 

The author teaches the practical development and 
use of the organs of song and speech, and gives the 
means to prevent ‘clerical sore throat "—generally 
caused by a wrong mode of breathing,—and pul- 
monary consumption, which not seldom results 
therefrom. JRespiration has never before been 
treated in so thorough, scientific and practical a 
manner. The book will be of great value to sing- 
ers, elocutionists, actors, public readers, lawyers, 
clergymen, legislators, and others who use their 
voices in public. 

STupIEs IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By G. Fred- 
erick Wright. Andover, Mass: Warren F. Draper. 
16 mo, 390 pp. 

This is not only a very comprehensive little manual 
but a very important and instructive contribution 
to Christian science and apologetic literature. It 
opens with a chapter upon inductive reasoning, 
and the confidence to be placed in it; illustrates 
what is called the modern scientific method, by de- 
scribing the dogmas and developments of Darwin- 
ism; gives fairly the objections to it and the re- 
joinders to its friends; considers the true doctrine 


ter upon the analogies between Calvinism and Dar- 
winism; gives a vandid exposition of modern the- 
ories upon prehistoric men; and closes with an 
admirable chapter upon the relation of the Bible 
toscience. Any one can see that this is a rich pro- 
gram for thoughtful minds, and it is well filled 
by one whose studies in science, philosophy and 
theology amply fit him to be a master of his 
subject. 

THE FASHION QUARTERLY, published by Messrs. 
Ehrich Bros’, of New York, at 50 cents a year. 

Within the compass of its ninety odd pages are 
illustrations of every kind and description of 
Christmas gifts; from the rattle or toy reins for the 
three-year-old infant, up to the gold-headed cane or 
dressing gown for papa, or the long-wished-for 
watch for mamma. 

ProceEpDinas of the National Council of Educa- 
tion for 1882. Boston: New England Publishing 
Company. 

This pamphlet contains the proceedings of the 
council at Saratoga. We think there are some 
good things about the plan and some thai are not, 
Its good feature is that it does not forever go over 
the same round of vain and foolish discussion that 
is the staple business of so many of our State as- 
sociations. Its bad features are its ‘‘ close co-oper- 
ative” tactics. It is nominally composed of 51 
members, who are appointed by a little knot of 
men—these latter are the real council. At the 
| Saratoga meeting eleven were present, and had it 
not been held at the time of the National Associa- 
tion there would have been less. 

We do not see the place for such a council; there 
is no demand for it; it has good names on its roll, 
and it produces valuable papers, it is true; but we 
have no lack in that direction. 

We do lack in the direction of a body that will 
advise practical measures for advancing our edu- 


of final cause; has a somewhat remarkable chap-|: 
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cational systems. Valuable as are the papers on 
“‘Chairs.of Pedagogics,” and *‘The High Schoo» 
to a small number, there are other and more preg. 
ing subjects. We are in a raw and crude state, say 
what we will. We need that the combined wi. 
dom of the country should grapple with educ,. 
tional prublems, in a very different fashion froy 
the method prepared by this Council. 

And it is proper we should suggest what we think 
is the plan that will yield results. We believe jy 
the Democratic principle with all of its defects. W, 
would therefore urge the teachers to hold Count; 
Associations monthly, and then and there ele¢ 
delegates toa State Association in proportion of 
one to every 100 teachers; these to elect member; 
to a National Council in proportion of one to every 
500 teachers. 

State Superintendents should be members ey. 
officio. The object of such a Council should be» 
stated to be ‘‘the advancement of education,” 
that andnothing more. If necessary a banner may 
be hung up before the members ** This is no place to 
air your greatness; remember you are here in the 
interests of the children.” It should then lay 
plans to increase the public interest in good teach- 
ing, and equal plans to improve the quality of the 
teaching. 

MAGAZINES. 

Church’s Musical Visitor for November has a deal 
of valuable reading matter, and ‘“* Only one Song 
canI sing” by James R. Murray, ‘* Little Anua 
waltz” by Evelyn De Camp, and “‘ Crystal Lake 
polka,” duet by G. H. Rowe, for its musical selec- 
itons. 

NOTES. 

Cowrpertuwalit & Co., of Philadelphia, have put 
out some books and charts that will be of real ser- 
vice in the schools. .F. W. Parker’s Charts for 
teaching Arithmetic we have carefully examined, 
and cannot but deem the method a very ingenious 
one. We shall refer to the charts at length at an- 
other time for they deserve more space than we 
can give here. The books of W. B. Powell, of Au- 
rora, Ill., on teaching the use of the English lan- 
guage to pupils are constructed in a most practical 
manner. They are such as any teacher or any pu- 
S can use. They are not compilations of rules, 

ut consist of work, examples, problems, that can 
be solved by pupils in the Second and Third Read- 
ers. This will make intelligent pupils. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., in addition to a complete 

stock of school supplies, at this season of the 
year a remarkable collection of elegant stationery 
goods suitable for presents. We d this depart- 
ment a visit. and were astonished by the variety 
of the objects gathered in the European and Amer- 
ican markets. Inkstands, penholders, pocket- 
books, work-boxes, stationery holders, tablets, 
writing cases, satchels, cutlery, etc., etc. It is im- 
possible not to note the great advance that has been 
made in the elegance of the articles that may be 
accumulated by tasteful hands, and this firm has a 
very capable buyer; he uses money. 
* Lipprncort’s series of Readers has many merits, 
and is meeting with favor. One peculiar feature 
was mentioned by a teacher, ‘‘ the pieces have a 
related value, boys who begin to read a book want 
to finish it.” The author has combined interest and 
instruction in these readers in a remarkable man- 
ner. There are other features of great value, and 
the author has spared no pains to make the series 
possess every possible improvement. We would 
recommend teachers to address this firm at Phila- 
delphia for circulars relating to their Readers 

TaInToR BROTHERS, MERRILL & Co., have been 
very actively and successfully engaged in intro- 
ducing their Franklin Readers nm Western Penn- 
sylvania. The firm does not lack in enterprise and 
activity, and having a good set of works. may 
justly expect to meet with success. The McVicar 
Arithmetics are excellent books, and practical 
teachers like them exceedingly. It will be well for 
teachers to send for a circular. Their book of school 
music is one that is greatly liked. 
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WHERE TO BUY GOODS. -' 





AT THE 0O0-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCLA'TION (Lauren), 
IN NEW YORK. THE AUTUMN 
AND WINTER STOCKS ARE 
LARGE, WELL SELECTED, 
CHEAP, AND OF THE BEST 
QUALITY. IF YOU LIVE FAR 
FROM THE CIIY, ORDER BY 
LETTER AT NEW YORK 
PRICES. THE ASSORTMENT 
IS SO COMPREHENSIVE AND 
VARIED THAT SATISFACTION 
CAN BEGUARANTEED. PRICES 
AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 
GARMENTS OF ALL DESCRIP- 
TIONS, SILKS, PIECE GOODS, 
MILLINERY, LADIES’ CHLL- 
DREN'S AND BOYS’ GAR- 
MENTS, SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
CHILDREN’S GOODS, FLAN- 
NELS, FANCY GOODS, MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS, GLASS AND 
CHINA WARE—IN FACT, 
_|BVERYTHING THAT MAY BE 


FOUND IN A LARGE DRY 
GOODS STORE IS FORWARDED 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES. SEND FOR THE NEW 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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(LIMITED), 
31 and 33 West 23d St. 


‘Co-operative Dress Association | 
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Whittier Birthday. 


To accomodate schools that wish to observe the 
birthday of Mr. Whittier on December 17, we will 
furnish free of cost for transportation copies of a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier, with a 
view of his Amesbury home. at 144 cents each. 


Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25 cents. 
Whittier Birthday Book. Portrait and 12 [I- 
lustrations. $1.00. 


Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. 
Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition 
Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. 


Modern Classics, No. 4; containing 
Bound,” “The Tent on the Beach,” 
vorite poems, 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1 East 17th Street, N. ¥. 


Bind | Your Journals. 


$1.00, 
$2.00. 
“ Snow- 
and fa- 





A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JouRNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ingold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
Papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to induce a large 
humber of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscriber 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it, Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
#1 Park Place, New York, 











Publisher’s Department. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. or N. Y., announce 
new editions of several standard text- 
books. They are constantly revising their 
text-books and thus keep them continually 
in the first rank. 


THe valuable text-books published by 
the University Publishing Co., are peing 
largely introduced in the South. We un- 
derstand that their business this fall is 
very large, and that their offices at 19 
Murray Street, are rapidly becoming too 
small tor them. 


WE wish to call special attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. Nathaniel Johnson, 
of 490 Hudson St., N. Y. Trustees and 
others desirmg school furniture should 
write him for an estimate. 


Mr. C. W. MEYER, of No. 11 Dey St., 
N. Y., has been making some cheap 
electrical apparatus that deserves t® be 
used in every school-room. Among others 
we might mention an electro magnet. 
electric bell, electric motor, which for 
good workmanship and low price are all 
that can be desired. 


W. & L. E, Gurey. of Troy, N. Y., 
make a specialty of Civil Engineers’ and 
surveyors’ instruments, and all kinds of 
fine drawing instruments. They have 
long been known as one of the largest 
and most reliable houses in this line. 
Send for their catalogue. 


Mrs. E. M. CORYIERE, who so widely 
introduced Gould’s Arithmetical Frame 
last yous has started a school agency and 
supply business at 105 East 28th St., N. Y. 
She has the special agency for the 
celebrated Juvet lime Globes, made at 
Cauajoharie, N. Y 


THE Open Stove Ventilating Co., of 76 
Beekman St., N. Y., have just patented 
the design of a new and beautiful parlor 
stove. ihe design is really exquisite, and 
the operation of the stove in ventilating 
and heating are all that 1s claimed for it. 
For school-room stoves they are unsur- 
passed, and are being widely used. 

*Women that have been bedridden for 
years have been completely cured by the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham'’s VegetableCom- 
pound. 





—— 
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We continue to 
act assolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights etc. for 
the United States, and in pat- 
ents in Canada, "England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 
Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 
tents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the circulation, and is the most infiu- 
ential =. of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee unders 
Thislarge and & lendidl illustrated news- 
pa) ublished LY at $3.20 a year, 
ete admitted to be the best paper « devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engipserin 
works, and other departments of industri; 
pro ess, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 
Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific Ame 261 Broadway, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 
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THE 


inerican School Mottoes 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 


50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 


—_o——_ 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Pat up in strong menilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 





#1 Park Plage, N, ¥, 


COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beet Tonic. 


This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. There are several pre- 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 








Physicians of large experience are growing to{; To conclude ; thi: i: nota new preparation, but 
realize more and more fully the importance of | one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 
preparing in accordance with the principles of; In a report cof the celebrated physician, Sir Er- 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and| asmcs Witson. «f London, he says: * Several 
those physic'ans are most successful in practice cases of incipient consumption have come under 
who recoguize the fact, that the true use of drugs my observation that have been cured by a timely 
is to restore to norma) function the process of nu- | use of Lresig’s Beer Texto (COLDEN's).” 
trition, on which life and health depend; andit, We are in receipt. f several hundred such com- 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation mendations, Lut prefer, instead of introducing 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | thom here, to merely append an official analysis 

We therefore present CoLtpEen's Liqgurip Beer | of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- | chemist: 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica-| The following is acorrect analysis of COLDEN'S 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- | Lrenia’s Liguip Breer Tonic, perfected 3d Jan- 





fect assimilability. uary, 1868, I obtained the samples indiscrimin- 

We betieve a trial will convince all—as it has al-| ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lower 
seady convinced many—that it is an invaluabic | Thames Street, London, E. C. I find this prepara 

afd to the physician. tion contains : 

Its berefit is particularly marked in lowered 20 per cent. saccharine matter. . - 20 
states of the system, such as simple Angmia, and | 25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, tained in the condensation of the beef. 25 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of | 25 per cent. spirit rendered no+-injuricus to 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- the most delicate stoma» 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple tor -f the iumta Gas. 25 
bitter princip'es act directiv “r tho seiwense gas | 30 per cent. of aqueous so lutic n of seve vera 
tric nerves, sumuatung the follicles to secretion, berbs and roots, amon: whic! are most 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. ~- discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Darks. 30 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th — 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable Total. 208 


in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- | 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its | 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of yreynand 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gus 


vous stimulant. 
It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation | 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the | 


as have been spoken of in this article. Itis tru'y 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, aad hematogenic, and 
ie so palatable and digestible tuat the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will nut reject it. 


tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- | 


utanost value in the treatmeut of such conditions | 


T have had the process explained by which the 
| beef in this preparation is preserved and renuered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I um ratis- 
, fied this combination will prove a valuable ad- 
' junct to our pharmacopcriag 
fag ore ARTHUR [itt Hassan, M.D., F.1.S., 

President of the Royal Analytical Ass., London. 
Russe. Square, London, W.C, 34 January, 1808. 

Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of sev ral eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to cach 
winegiassfu: ef this treparation two grains of 
| Sotusie Crrma. OF IRON. 

} T. COLDEN, 





in pint bottles. 


bottle-label. 


N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge ne rally 
In ordering our article, persons should be particular to menti’.a 
“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of 1 COLDIN oa 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
II5 Fulton Street, New York. 
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EB. L. KELLOGG & Co,, 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.., 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Puiladelp ia; 279 Fulton 
on. Wy ) Brooklyn, 110 West Bauti- 


, Balti 
"Troe: ean all "etyies of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
All kinds of 


Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods recei 
returned | by express. 
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CHILDREN’s Sa¥Incs.—One of two chil- 
dren who were amusing themselves by 
coloring pictures suddenly exclaimed : 
‘* Well, how stupid of you to paint that 
cow blue!” ‘‘ Oh, it’s blue with the cold!” 
quickly observed the other. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see it is winter, and the poor thing is most 
frozen ?” 

A little girl on being told something 
which greatly amused her, said that ‘‘she 
would remember it the whole of her life, 
and when she forgot it she would write it 
down.” 

A canary had begun to twitter a little 


after moulting, but was unable to sing its 
entire tune. A littie four-year old, after 


listening to one of the bird’s vain attempts 
to master his tune, said very composedly, 
‘* Mamma, birdie forgot the other half of 
the verse.” 

A gentleman had a cat which had five 
kittens. On ordering three of them to be 
drowned his little boy said: ‘‘ Pa, do not 
drown them in cold water. Warm it first; 
they may catch cold.” 

A relative of the writer’s crossing the 
Channel when he wasa very small boy, 
suffered much from sea-sickness. Hear- 
ing a good deal of talk on board about the 
motion of the steamer, he confidently in- 
formed his parents on landing, that if he 
bought a boat he wouldn’t have any mo- 
ticn to it. 

The following remark of a little girl 
shows an opinion of her elders the reverse 
of flattering : ‘‘ Oh dear!” she exclaimed 
to her doll, ‘‘ Ido wish you would sit still. 
I never saw such an uneasy thing in all my 
life. Why don’t you act like grown folks, 
and be still and stupid for a while ?” 

In contrast to this was the delicate com- 
pliment paid to his mother. The family 
were discussing at the supper table the 
qualities which go to make up the good 
wife. Nobody thought the little fellow 
had been listening or could understand the 
talk until he leaned over the table, kissed 
his mother and said, ‘‘ Mamma, when I 
get big enough, I’m going to marry a lady 
just exactly like you.” 

——_+ ©~<+____. 





A MAN excused himself for writing a 
long business letter, pleading he had ‘no 
time to be short.” Why not? The art of 
condensation is one of the arts that demand 
study and discipline. A [youth once de- 
sired the candid criticism of a learned 
man. ‘‘ Do you wish me to say frankly 
what I think?” ‘‘Certainly, sir.” ‘Well 
then, I recommend you to to put the whole 
of that.on the first page.”—Some writers 
are known to copy five and seven times 
what they publish—not only to polish each 
sentence like a precious gem, but to ‘‘cut 
down” and concentrate. Many serial sto- 
ries of excellent tendency are lost on the 
public by being ‘‘spread out” so as to ex- 
haust good nature, when all they need is 
being put in a nutshell. Time and eye- 
sight were never more prized than at the 
present period, and never was less in favor 
the necessity of scanning long pages in 
search of what might properly have been 
presented ‘‘in a nutshell.” 

jal tit tl 

WHERE THE OLD Moons Go To.—A sailor 
had come home after being many years at 
sea, and was telling his old Scotch mother 
his adventures. He had seen whales and 
dolphins, and flying fish and mermaids, 
etc., to all of which she said: ‘I believe 
the’, my son, I believe the’, my son!” At 
last he said: ‘‘An’ I went to the edge o’ 





the world an’ looked over—” ‘An’ what 
did yer see there, my son?’ ‘I saw the 
scribes an’ pharisees,” ‘tAn’ what were 


they doin’?” “ They were cutting up all 
the old moons, stars and quarters.” ‘‘ My 


lawks ! I always wondered where the old 
moons went till !” 











AN ERRONEOUS BELIEF. 


HOW A MISTAKEN THEORY NEARLY 
'A WELL-KNOWN MINISTER 
HIS LIFE. 
(Chicago Standard.) 

The following remarkable statement, 
made by a well-known Baptist clergyman, 
besides the unusual matter of value it con- 
tains, will be found most readable and in- 
teresting : 

Mrssrs. Epirors: I have always believ- 
ed most firmly in the brotherhood of men, 
and that every human being is in duty 
bound to assist his fellow man to the full- 
extent of his power. The relation, there- 
fore, of my personal experience will, I 
trust, prove of benefit to many thousands 
in this land, 

My earlier years were full of health and 
pleasure. After the completion of m 
educational studies I undertook the profes- 
sion of teaching, and under the severe 
strain to which I was subjected I gradual- 
ly became so reduced so that the least ex- 
ee or excitement would bring on sick 

eadache, billousness and prostra 
tion. I gave up teaching and began to 
pre for the ministry, and although I 
studied hard a health seemed to grow 
no worse. Finally I commenced preach- 
ing, and then my old physical troubles re- 
turned. The slightest amount of certuin 
kinds of food distressed me and brought 
on heavy dullness, dizziness and o 
great depression of mind. A change of 
room, atmosphere or clothing was almost 
certain to cause a cold, accompanied b’ 
most painful suffering. I attributed all 





in the ministry, and so did not 
remove it. I next be 
and noticed that m 


mpt to 

to grow nervous 
ieee cite snd Cask Seems pens 
my left side an aen ined 
me. I felt a drowsy or sleepy sanaliot 
after eating, while a little excitement 
caused me to lose my a —_ entirely. At 
times my spirits wo be hght and I 
would feel as if I mightlive to a good old 
age, when possibly in less an hour 
my head would reel, my body ache, and I 
would be overcome with a deathly sick- 
ness. After such an attack a cold sweat 
would break out upon me and this would 
be followed by complete prostration. It 
would be impossible to describe the suffer- 
ing I endured at these times, aud yet I at- 
tributed it all to overwork and not to any 
special trouble or disease. 

It was more than a year from the time 
the attacks first began that I consulted a 
physician. He examined me and declared 
that my lungs were affected and that I 
was on the road toconsumption. I derid- 
ed this idea and so called upon another 
docter. But he told me the same thing, 
as did also the other medical men whom I 
consulted. Indeed, they all informed me 
that unless I went to Colorado, Dakota or 
the sea coast there was little hope. How- 
ever, 1 did not change climate, but tried 
to continue my work as bestI could. A 
year ago last May and in the November 
and December following I had three severe 
attacksof what the doctors said was lung 
fever or pneumonia, I recovered from 
these by the most faithful nursing, but I 


that my troubles did not originate in my 
lungs, but in some other organs of the 
body. It is trueI felt severe pains in my 
lungs and I expectorated a good deal. 
was extremely sensitive to cold, and the 
least draft or c of apparel tended to 
bring ona cold. My breathing was often 
most difficult and it frequently seemed 
that with all my exertions i could not get 
enough air into my lungs to satisfy them 
or keep my blood pure. As I am large in 
statue, weighing over 200 pounds, and be- 
ing in the prime of my usefulness, you 
can imagine how I shrank from the inevi- 
a fate which seemed staring me in the 
e. 

One Sunday evening last February, upon 
coming down from my pulpit, almost oo 
trated and feeling that possibly it would 
be the last fime I shoukd ever enter it 
again, a member of my church approach 
ed me and said: “Brother Humphrey, I 
know just what you need to restore you 
to heaith. Ihave been troubled just as 
you areand lam perfectly well now.” I 
thanked him for his nm, but shook 
my head sadly, forI felt that there was 
little hope forme, However, after I re- 
turned home I began to reflect upon the 
subject, and finally sent son to pro- 
cure some of the medicine which had been 





We have forty six rear-admirals under 
Bi The rear of the navy seems to be 


BO. i aed yooh ta 
dicine, it certainly Vii Totking ie this 


Cost 


Y | when their lungs were wholly sound an 


this to the severe work I was obliged to do | pj 


felt all the tame asI know now that my |p 


I | gradual 





case, for I was really hopeless. Greatly 
to my ise, however, I began to feel 
much better, and the following Sunday I 


was able to preach with comparative ease. 
Icontinued to grow better as I continued 
to use the medicine, for it seemed to reach 
my entire system. I was able to preach, 
i  ¥ work bee exhaustion, — 
am a man, soundly, 
eat a mg feel no lun pe Pe and I 
believe I owe — and health wholly to 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, 
which‘I consider a benefaction to suffer- 
ing humanity. 
t is only natural that since my recovery 
I should feel enthusiastic over the remedy 
which had restored me and also observe 
its effects upon others. As a result, Iam 
forced to the conclusion that very much 
sickness which is supposed to originate in 
the lungs, arises wholly from disordered 
kidneys and liver. I believe thousands of 
people are suffering to-day and looking for- 
ward, as I was, to a consumptive’s grave 


they might be restored to perfect health 
by the same means that I employed. Be- 
lieving these truths and realizing their im- 
portance to the world. I come out thus 
openly, and say that I believe, under God, 
is remedy is a public benefaction, and I 
would most cordially and earnestly com- 
mend it to the world asa blessing to hu- 
manity. (REV.) B. F. HUMPHREY, 
Pastor Baptist church. 
Ampoy, Ill., July 24, 1882. 





GERMANY is making great ions 
to celebrate the silver wedding of the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess on the 
25th of January next. 

Ayers, Semone, Secnahi 
the health and strength 
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THE best reason yet advanced for having 

Monday washing day the next day after 

Sunday is because cleanliness is next to 
88. 


—_ 


USELESS FRIGHT. 
To worry about any liver, kidney or uri- 
trouble, empeciely Bright's disease or 
diabetes, as Hop Bitters never fails of a 
cure where a cure is ble. We know 
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“‘ Yes,” said Morgan 





, “the gentleman 


found him one of the most ble 
men lever met. He doesn’t say much.” 
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(Ge-For five cents, Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt., will send colored 
samples of all colors of Diamond dyes, with 
directions. 
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GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
wf a knowipdge of the natural laws 
w govern the operation 


of d d nu- 
, and bya application of 








fine 

. has 

vided our breakfast tables a 
vor pergrage which may save 

heavy doctors’ It is by the judicious 

such articles of diet that a constitu 

lly built up until eno! 
every tendency to disease 


of 
are floating around us ready to 
wherever there is a weak point. e may efcape 
well for- 
ouri#hed 


fatal shaft —~s¢ oursel 
titled with pare Now an ry properly 
Made simply with 
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JAMES EPPS 2 CO., Homeopathic 
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Extract is the ony 
fot this disease, (; 


THE WONDER OF HEAL! 


The 


2 , 
simple and inexpensive¢ 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. * 
| och mt wart _ “+ mle A a distrey 
complaints as xtrac 
Hemorrhages. foe 
ay or from any cause, is speedily contr 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,“ : 
) promptly, Itis a sure cure. Delay is danger: 
Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding er lic 
img, itis the greatest known remedy. 
For Ulicers,Old Sores or Com Woun 
its action upon these is most remarkable. 


Caution.—POND’S EXTRACT has been im 
tated, « The uine has the words “ POX) 
ee in the glass, and our pi 


trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. 
other is A tnaist on having PON 
EXTRACT. Take no other ig 

It ie never sold in bulk or by measure, 








SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.........-.-- 50c., $1.00, $1.7 
Tollet Cream........- 1.00 “yee 7 
Dentifrice............ $0] Plaster.............. 23 
Lip Salve ......... «++ 25) Inhaler(Glass 50c.)...1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes)-. 50| Nasal Syringe. ...... a 
Ointment --........-.. 50: Medicated Paper.... 2 


Family Syringe, $1 00, . 
Laptes, read pages 1 26 
Pamphlet which ~ ate toh bottle. — 


6@”" Our New Pampacet wits Hisrory or ors 
Pagranations Sant FREE ON APPLICATION 10 


.POND’S EXTRACT CO.,: 
14 West 14th St., New York. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll , schools, and families : 
r essors. Principas, tants, Tutor 
~ Governesses for every ee op of nate 
on‘ 7ec7maicnus good sc! parents. (a 
un or address 
Miss M. J. YOunNGcG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Established 1873. 
1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 
Teachers with Positions. 
3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teach 
5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 
Teachers Desiring Positions should seni 
stamps for Application Blank. Pinckney's 
School and Co - = Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th ver i) lication) will be issued in 
June. INC "¥’S AGENCY, : 
Domestic Builing,; B’dway and 14th &t., N.Y. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS sar* sixes 




















our PIANOS 
in the Great World’s Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the Interns 
tional Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examin 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Oircular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
190 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


apd everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value f housekeepers. 
Gold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


eee —— 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 




















3 


Established Twenty-One Years The first in the 
country to ew complete lege education for 
women ; also has preparatory and special and 
schools of music ting ; ical 
observatory, & laboratory, a separate build- 
ing for music and art, any in t de- 
nts of science, a of 14,000 volumes, and 
iy J and eee ges ee Sh 
of deserving studen oD 
= Deax, Registrar. 8S. L. CALDWELL, D «= > AR 





RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE | eee for te 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
ser Peet its ang 7, its new and ele- 
pupils, 


uilding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
F Smet ‘- be received, and exter the | "° 
ee On tee are pared, and tuition 
will be reckoned caly from The time of entrance. 
While a full ical and co! te course is re- 
ee Senden Ct pasent or pupay. Speck 
taken at the o) nm of or pup! 
Shenson s sive to music and the modern lan- 


guages, A at th for idence of oo Ek the | and hi 
eee | Presi 
Wot St N.Y BURCHARD. 





Jational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER A. M., FounDER. 
December 4th. Catal 
Next application tod. H: BECHTEL, Secretary. 


- VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS Saeaem 
E and College of Short Hand. coming ton, 
nceorporated]. 


tine 
lege Journal ~ Cirotars free. © Ee Bane, 
M.A., Pres. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
T urth 








Buil 
draulic passenger elevator; Board and 
Tuition. $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


Mie ¥. JONSON & MISS A. L. ding and 





English, French and Seenee 
school for young ladies. No 13 East 
first Street, between fifth and Madison ‘Avenues, 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special and 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 
I cor. Canal; “L” 5 


‘s Uptown 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
0 9A.M., till 10 P.M. Young Men, 
tnd Boys, taught, B t ing, Rudimental an 
~ a. = ‘mee 
lis yo Writing 


d Writing $10, -E -K, “sho: 
thad $40 bao tackward pessons Yapldly advanced in 


PAUL 








THEFAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT tolevery other article for 

the TEETH. because nothing renders those 

ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 

such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 

=D nce proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
ot be said of all dentifrices. 


SOZ000NT 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH. BALSAM. 

"Used in New York City, and 
Vicinity tor ores Fats Years. 
25, 60 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
vi : > 
Poy Bn sforant; nat ololent reme 





If —- if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
the timely use Se a 25c. bottle om 
Gn pee bike wathabinielGuninan 


PR as bottle contains four times as much as 25e the 


AYER’S PILLS. 





these PILLs by couiuens 

ice, Ge pe pane the 

practic held by the pro- 

of vegetable substances 

Lue from calomel or any 
A Sufferer from Headache writes: 


“ AYER’s PILLs are invaluable to me, and are my con- 
stant companion. I have —- a@ severe erer from 
our 


edy. 
bhatt fn ee 
feasion. 


These PILLs are 
only. and are sheobe 
other injurious ingredien 


HaRLow:E, wri from A 
Ga., says: Hoa be sub 
consti anite use of medi- 


tion, from 
cines Pt various kinds, 
a until come months ago I AYER's 
They ha 


and have impo 
AYER's CATHARTIC ‘S2 


bowels, ‘stimulate the and 
tick Pegmpt and therougy, action ive 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


SCROFULA 


d all Scrofulo: 
eon mo Denapens, Seoes, Exveizeinn, Resema, 


oka ee 





bd mercurial treatmen’ 
proves itself a complete master of all scrofulous dis 
eases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofalous Sores. 
“Some months I was fpogties with scrofulous 


sores (ulcers) on The were badly swollen 
and inflamed, and sores discharged juantities 
of offensive matter. fated, until 
I used AYER’s SARSAP: of which I have now taken 
and general health greatly ie it 1 very 
b ee 
_| euatetti"for the good Four medicine has done me. 
ours soapoceny, 
Ann O’Briay.” 


148 Sullivan &t., New York, June 2%, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digestive and 
tive renews bens the 


assimila organs, and strengt vital 
forces, speedily Ri Neu- 
eases arising from an fmapovesiohied or euovepied con, 
is ye! Pg TY ee. a 
account of tts concentrated strength and great ower 
over disease. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 








has followed wherever it has become Lgl 
otels is 


Polisher for Silver and Plated 
Ware, Plate Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 


$6 





AGENTS 





scents? LC) MI 
LIFE sens si OMe E 


light. 
power 


A UTTLE Philadelphia boy had his long 
curls cut off the other day, and was an- 
noyingly reminded of the fact by the re- 
marks ot all his friends. Tohis delizht he 
escaped them by going with his family to 
the country. Soon after his arrival, how- 
ever, he came running into the house in 
great sorrow, saying, ‘Mamma. mamma, 
even the hens laugh at me; they all say, 
‘ Cut-cut-cut-got-your-hair cut |’ 

OncEr at Stockholm Jenny Lind was re- 
quested to sing on the Sabbath at the 
King’s palace, on the occasion of some 
great festival. She refused, and the King 
called personally upon her—in itself a 
high honor—and as her sovereign com- 
manded her attendance. Her reply was : 
* There is a higher King, sire, to whom I 
owe my first allegiance.” Andjsheretused 
to be present. 

“You can talk all you want to about 
phrenology. I think it is all stuff. The 
only important bump I ever found on my 


am. | Cranium was here—right in the middle of 
sed my forehead, and it was made by a base- 
. | ball bat. 


I concluded to call it the Lump 
of ignorance, because I didn’t know enough 
to get out of the way.” 

A SMALL boy in Maine listened demurely 
to the story of Samson's tying the fire- 
brands to the tails of foxes, and then send- 
ing them through the Philistine’s corn, 
and at the conclusion of ‘the narrative 
asked innocently, ‘‘Auntie, did it pop ?” 

THE Edison Electric Light Co. have sent 
machinists to Milan, Italy, to start a sta- 
tion similar to the down town station in 
New York, and an independent company 


incon-| has been formed in Paris. 


SoME nurserymen are so much impres- 
sed with the eloquent nomenclature lately 
adopted at a convention of undertakers, 
who resolved to call themselves henceforth 
‘‘funeral directors,” that they propose to 
assume the designation of ‘‘arboreal man- 
ipulators.” 

‘* Ir I should cut the hardness, smooth- 
ness, redness, roundness and cedar- 
off this pencil, what would be left?” “A 
goneness.” 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad has recently 
provided each locomotive with a medical 


, | box containing compresses, bandages and 


other necessary articles to be used in case 
of accident, with plain directions on the 
cover for sageum shen. injuries. 








«"s ‘‘ Example is be better than precept.” 
It is well known that dyspepsia, bilious 
attacks, headache and many other ills can 
only be cured by removing their cause. 
Kidney-Wort has been proved to be the 
most effectual remedy for these, 4nd for 
habitual costiveness, which so afflicts mil- 
lions of the American people. 





THE recent fatal accident to a lineman 
of one of the electric companies is causing 
discussion as to the safety of the electric 


o> 


Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, diabetes 
and other diseases of the kidneys and liver 
which you are being so frightened about, 
Hop Bitters is the only thing that will 
surely and eneney prevent and cure. 
All other pretended cures only relieve for 
a time and then make you manytimes 
worse. 


ARABI PasuHa is indicted on three counts 
—for instigating massacres, for directing 
the burning of Alexandria, and for viola- 
ting the flag of truce. 


Valuable and Convenient, Brown's BRor- 











E38 are wi known as an admirable 

re for Bronchi Coughs and 
ubles of the and The 
contain no hurtful ingredients, but may at ail 
> aes with safety. Sold only in bores. 


times 


DOMESTIC paradox: ‘“‘ You know, 
pe Rn, you cannot have your cake and 
eat it too.” Johnny—* But, mother, how 
can I eat it unless aoe it?” 


Wo tale plensute 














PE. 


EY ag E. canes 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


Fer all those Painful Complaints and W ecaknesses 
eo commen te our best female population. 


A Medicine for Woman, | Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
‘The Greatest Nedical Discovery Since tho Dawn of Histerm 


tlt revives the drooping spirits, Invicorates an@ 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives clasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresb 
Toses of life’s spring and early summer time, 

G3" Physicians Use tt and Prescribe It Freely -@s 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanent!y cured by its usa 
For the cure of Kidncy Complaints of either sex 

this Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
Will eradicate every vestige of Lumors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to th system, of 
man woman or ving i. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepareé 
o¢ 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mai! in the torm 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bor 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry, Enclose Sct. stamp, Send for pamphict. 

No family should be without LYDIA FE. PINENAWS 

PiLis. They cure constipation, Liliousness, 
end torpidity of the liver. 2 cents per box. 
am Sold by all Druggists.-G8 8) 


The Bad and Worthless 


Insist on 


ness | are never imitated or counterfeited. This is eapec 


ially true of a family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hep Bitters was the pur- 
eat, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B.. 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
which the word “ Hop” or“ Hops" were used in 
away to induce people to believe they were the 
same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 
“Hop” or “Hops” in their name or in any way 
connected with them or their name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none of them. Use nothing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust rothing else. Druggists 
and dealers are warned agsinst dealing in imita- 
tions or counterfeits. 


KIDNEY- WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 











FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced elocution and ticart. Voice cu 
ture a special 

criticised. 





‘| 





drama’ 
agemen ts y+ P readings, 
‘or 
publite or parior. references. 





Sheewer It gray hdir 
onlar, prevents Lyte 
Eis Se ves ayia | 
scalp 


200 West Twenty-third street, N. Y, 
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What knowledge is of most worth? 

What every boy and girl should study. 
What every teacher should study. 

What will save thousands of dollars. 
What will prepare every boy for business. 
What will avoid troublesome Litigation. 
What is more important than ‘‘ologies.” 
What will make this study teachable. 
What branch has been too much neglected. 


OR, 
Fift L 
ty 
What should be used in every school. 


Lessons. 
What every teacher should adopt at once. 


Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. Liberal reduction made 
for first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, * 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8. PACKARD; Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturakst; author of Zoology, etc., 
The Diagrams are to be sorompontet by a | text-book, “FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 
128 pages octavo, by PROFESSOR PACKA’ 


The Series of Diagrams sap theo temteliet ed thn dhates od biladnh and contain a number of o 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian ‘Apieaie on y Carboniferous, J A. 4 
— Animals, by Professor E. D. Cops, H. F. OSBORN. A the Editor, with restora- 

2 e tex 

Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 

First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providenec, RB. I. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


L.L.L.; 





qgggggggyay 





a5 Bond 8t., 6 Hawley pre 152 & 154 + Ave. 
EW YORK. BOSTON CHICAG 























ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

















MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. MITCHELLS r onematiin aa 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°9 Chestnut St. | oinpie ote gees) et near 
pone ag aor PHILADELPHIA. | Tix NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
GREENE'S New Se ae 15 Bromfield St. Goodrioh’s United ‘states, Pletorial “Hils 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, . oie, “Woelt, and Nas. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. a Histories. | ura History. 
, ; 8 : h Read arts. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. | +9 Bona street, cakers, Arithmetiey and R —arm f i 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. Sargent’s School Etymology. ‘Oxford's. 8 Speak- 
ROYSE'S American Literature, ers. Smith’s Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
ROYSE’S English Literature 7 ONG Ri idage ter coversl Giatess 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \3 Wabash Ave. | ,,.., sistnst., No. Howard St., 19 Bond Ste, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CBICAGO. | PmiapeLrmia.  Baurimors. New York. 
- JOHN E. POTTER &CO 
. *) 
aiidtagl tai dadidt hh Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


ehauagpresieten 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 


IMPORTANT_NEW_TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 
Study of English Poetry. 
















F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New fou. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





BRUSHES, ‘ 
For Oil & Water Colors 


—_o— 
F. W. Devoe & Co's 


CANVAS, 
. ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 


Oil Sketching Papers, 
—o—_ 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 
oe 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. Panrr Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 


ss 


American Composers 


As regards musical compositions of not 

America is undoubtedly young. A great deal bh 

however, during the last few genre been accom 
plished. The following are all by native coy 






_ Supplies for 
TILE ANDCH 
PAINTING, 

















New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. 


Gilmore’s Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. Grimore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 





_ The Saver, with which the ae ee posers : 
Gesige ‘or the very youngest pu our Zenob' 00 
hools, has been received, encourages him to wm pe pn, BR merit. 


follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapt- 
ed to pupils between the ages of ten and ‘fifteen. 

“In compiling each of these volumes, the editor 
has had in view a collection of pieces, 
and of pieces adapted to the tastes, and within 
the capacity, of the class of pupils for whom the 
volume was, avowedly, prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. 

ce, 75 cents. 


St. Peter. ‘$1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive wo: 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. B. Peckham, 
An impressive and musical Canta 
46th ae. (80 cts.) By Dudle Buck. 
A first class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Noble wordsand music. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 


Joseph's Bondage. ($1.00) By J. M. Chadwick 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. Grumorn, Rochester Univ. 
* oman is phastutely the best collection aes has ap- 


ce you me yh eeee'e 


Syracuse, 
hing cute or peeey, ¢ ——s or 





funny 9 von ¢ om fin > mare. en A splendid oriental 

Price con Do Ee ($1.50) By Dudley Buck. 
Either ~ “the above sent by mail, postage paid, r = See Ray nengy Be ray music. 
on receipt of price. Address Sesamainil J.B. Tho 


Will do in-doors) for a winter concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 


New grrengement of a famous Cantata. 
Burning Ship (80 cts,) and Storm King (38 ct) 
By B. F. Baker. Lasy and striking tetas 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
CH DITSON & co., + CO., M8 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTANT _ ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 





————— > _PrPLETON Ss’ 











ing Mental and Written. 
Brooke's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, [G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS.OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 








merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as it be otherwise 
easily and Enna = 2 — year.”’--MILToN. 
Virgil, Cosar. Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, ‘Homer ‘*al lad, of St. John, 
Reneunen’s 8 A: each $2.25. 
Clark’ actical and nd Progressive Latin. Gram- 


mar ; adapted to the a ~ Series of Classics, 
and to all other Price, $1.50. 
Sargent's Sta eae | 8 American 
Pinnock’s School Histories, Ly Ay 
Histories, Manesca’s French Se 


Series, ete 
E" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
erms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 


THE CHEAPEST CYCLOPADIA 
IN THE WORLD 


15 vols octavo cloth, and gnehalt {sm 
Bindings. Send J, A Reduced 











N. ILBBALS & shite, 
122 Nassau Street, N.Y, 





Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of Englisb Prose. 
Hartison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Knaoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


(3 SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 
Text-Books on Drawing. 


16mo, cl. .60 
8vo, ck 93:50 





“2.00 
1.00 


gococacemspapensge ps 
gesesekess 


8vo, cloth.. 


*,* A copy of these volumes will be sent for ex- 
amination, with reference to introduction, 
by mail, on receipt of tavo-thirds of the 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 





8. 


? 


ij 


56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 





The Compiete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R.S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 





attng Ur dna, 


Christmas sono 


‘Music! Me and Gxo. F. Root 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, New Music! ere 
both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt | Price, = nae] dozen ., Me ‘ot pre- 
of the introduction priee. paid. Single specimen copy 2 ce. by mall 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
New York Office, | CINCINNATI, 0. 


No. 5. Union Square. 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 


AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Bore, Manager 





HE GRAPHIC sag “Sg OF FpAgecaL 


Agents wanted ° 





27 Sixth St.. Phila. 





TEE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


— 0—— 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 
Meisterschaft System 


FRENCH AND G 


Complete Fluency of.8; 
Nation, New Yo 


nenenacraaserses “(Christmas Music! 

Pirst Lines of English Grammar. = 
7 rr re “t Entlish ene CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

tttes of English Grammar. | For Sunday-Schools. = 

Grammar of English Grammars. By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages, ix 
by the een te ween pious inde or t acing 's Seat Bo 
Lieven U. Beemia® 2 OO pages. Bay. Kesponsive Service ~ 
ire Leather, $5.00. Halt’ Morroco, “ 25.) Pre by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 per 100 by od 
Cireulars mailed free on application. Correspond- — x ch repaid. 50 cts. per dozen by be 
ence solicited. hg? Hy copy 5 cents. Re 
WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., Fe 














The 
Inne to ‘emshor 
somes actual Ih Py 
pa a : 
seudent. 
For 25 ¢ 
French or ¢ 
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num 

in ‘um bers. N Beauti- 

filand an yA are wanted tm ah r 
Av 


3 Co. low York. 
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